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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1875. 


4d. U ‘ta’ . 
Price { 6a, pram 








hy STAL PALACE. — The SATURDAY CONCERTS 
will be RESUMED on January 16, 1875. The programme will include ; 
Symphony in A, No. 17 (Beethoven) ; Concerto, for pianoforte, in A (Schumann) ; 
Overture, “The Wedding of Camacho” (Mendelssohn); Overture, ‘‘ Dimitri 
Donskoi" a sm , first time in England. Vocalists—Mdlle Sophie Lowe, 
Mr Edward Lloyd. noforte—Mr Oscar Beringer. Conductor—Mr Manns, 
Transferable stall tickets, price 21s., for the Fourteen Winter Concerts after 
Christmas, may now be had at the Ticket Office. 


THE GREAT HIT OF THE SEASON. 
RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 


prietors and Responsible Managers, SPizRS & POND.—EVERY EVENING at 
Kight, ‘LES PRES SAINT GERVAIS,” new Comic Opera in English, by 
CHARLES Lecocg. Adapted by Ropert Reece. Conductor—Mr F. STANISLAUS. 
The Opera commences at Eight, and is over by Eleven o'clock. The Free List is 
suspended, Principal characters—Mesdames Pauline Rita, Florence Hunter, 
Lilian Adair, Emily Thorn, and Camille Dubois; Messrs A. Brennir, Perrini, 
Loredan, Connell, Hogan, Grantham, J, Manning. Private boxes from £1 Is. to 
£3 3s.; stalls, 7s, 6d.; dress circle, 5s.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 5s.; pit, 2s. ; 
amphitheatre, 1s. To be obtained at the Box Office of the Criterion; and at the 
Libraries, Acting Manager—Mr Epwarp MuRRAY. 


R W. H. HOLMES’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY, January 13, at Three o’clock (by kind permission), 26, 
PORTLAND PLACE, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr W. H. Holmes, Madame Liitgen, and 
Mrs Montaigne will perform a Quartet, for four performers on two pianofortes, by 
Sir Julfus Benedict. Mr Lazarus (Clarionet) will play an Adagio dy hr _— 
time of performance); MrT, Harper (Trumpet) a solo by Mozart. Mr W. H. Holmes 
will perform an overture composed by Herbert Baines (first time of performance) ; 
also works by Beethoven, Weber, Thalberg, G. W, Hammond, E. Lund, Liszt, and 
Von Bilow. Vocalists—Miss Harriett Harper (pupil of Mr Kingsbury, who will 
—s ny her) and Mr Frank Holmes, who will sing, for the first time, a new 
song (M.S,)—words by Mrs Baines, music by W. H. Holmes. Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each (not transferable), to be obtained only of Mr W. H. Hoses, 36, umont 
Street, Marylebone,—The Performances by Mr W. H. Holmes's Professional Piano- 
forte Pupils, assisted by eminent Professors, will be resumed at St James's Hall, 
April 30, when some rare compositions (by Bach), with full accompaniments, 
under the direction of Mr Henry Holmes, will be performed, including Concerto 
for four pianofortes, 











“THE SONG OF MAY.” 


ISS EDITH SHIELDS will sing Vincent Wattacr’s 
PR oy “Song of May," at Mr Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert, at Chatham, 


Mic ESTELLE EMRICK 
F 





Contralto), open to EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées, Address, 


», Newman Street, Oxford Street. 





\ DLLE EUGENIE BENARD (the distinguished Juve- 

nile Pianist, aged 10), who met with such success at Boulogne-sur-Mer last 
season, and two years since at the Covent Garden Concerts, is open to ENGAGE. 
MENTS for Public or Private Concerts, Address to Professor BENARD, 29, Green- 
wood Road, Dalston, 


~ : 
' IGN OR FOLI begs to announce his Return to England 

nm March 12th, Address, until January 15th, to Opera Im Italien, St 
Petersburgh; after which date, and until March 7th, to Opers I , Moscow. 





a bhaheowene ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The LENT TERM will Commence on MonpAY, the 18th of January, and will 
Terminate on SATURDAY, the 24th of April. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 
14th of January, at Eleven o'clock, and every succeeding Monday and Thursday, 


at the same honr. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





le 


Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, H Sq 


‘HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY.—The THIRD 


TRIAL of New Compositions will take place on Fripay, January 15th, at 
the Royal Academy of Music (by kind permission of the Committee of Manage- 
ment). New Works by the following Composers ;—H. C. Banister, H. Baumer, 
Eaton Faning, U. Gardner, O. Prescott, Lea Summers, E. H. Thorne, and RB. 
O’Leary-Vinning. To commence at Three o’clock.—ARTHUR O'LEARY, Hon. Sec., 
84, New Bond Street, W. 


METZLER & CO.’S 


MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 








Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


Sotr AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Ash te, re netg ot the Lark,” «March of the ‘Men of % tarlech," wot 
noble race was Shenkin,” ‘‘ The Bells of Aberdovey,” &c. 3s, each; post free at 


half price in stamps. 
EMORIES OF HOME. New Song. Written by 
HENRY HERSEE. Mysic composed by FABIO CAMPANA. No, 1 in O, No.2 
in F. 3s. each; post free 18 stamps each. 


NLY TO SEE THEE. New Song. Written by C.J. 
Rowe. Music by Fabio CAMPANA. 38.: post free 18 stamps. 
Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all M rs. 








Just Published, 
Vy Usican DIRECTORY (Twenty-third Issue), 1875.— 


gt Malye. nwiyarranged—List of New Mme, ta Wrapper, 
A sy \— List ew Music, &c., &c, wrapper, 2s. ; 
by post, 28, 3d.; in erimson cloth, 28, 8d.; post, 38. - 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK ann DAILY anp 
p dire ge ae DIARY for 1875, Published under the imme- 
leather, 6s, RUDALL, CARTE & 00. 20, ‘baring Grovs, SW” ockgegngs 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








EW MUSIC for FLUTE and PIANO.—_TERSCHAK’S 
LATEST COMPOSITIONS. “Murillo,” >) = de concert, Op. 138; “Le 
‘omage & Venise,” rapsodie 


illon en Voyage," étude caprice, Op. 139; “ " 
Itelienne, Op. 140; “Mordio,” grande air Italienne, Op. 141. 9s. each—at half 
price—of all Musicsellers; and RUDALL, CARTE & Co., Patentees and 
of the — Flute, with Parabola Head, old and new systems, 20, Charing 





ASS SONG.—“A WILD MARCH DAY.’—Sung by 
Mr WaApMORE, and enthusiastically encored. ee by CoomBEs DAVIES. 
Music by ALFRED J. SuTTON. Price 4s, WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 
“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
(FoR THE PIANOFORTE,) 
‘* TN SHELTERED VALE.” Herr Fores’ 
Song. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS, Price 3s, 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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“IN THE MORNING.” 


ENRY SMART’S New Song, ‘‘IN THE MORNING,” 
"(Words by F. ENoc#) is published, price 3s., by DuNcAN DAVISON & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
HE PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 
Piano, The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL. The Music by WILHELM 
SCHULTHES. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. 


GOLDBERG. Price 4s. 
Street, W. 





Composed by J. P. 


London: DUNCAN DAvISON & Co,, 244, Regent 





Just Published. 
re D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. 


Lovis DigHt. Price 4s. 
Street, W. 


Par 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 








Just Published. 
RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Crarice. The 


Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by JAMES R. Rooks. 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. 
KENNEY. The Music by M. W. BALFs. 
DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A LOVER'S SONG.” 
LOVER'S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 


_ by, Mr Vernon RigBy. The Poetry by Epwarp Corrine. The Music by 
Lovrs Dien. (Composer of ‘“‘The Mariner,” &c.). ‘‘ Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl. 
Both the words and music of the song are —. and they received ample justice 
from the singer. An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, ‘‘ We must compliment Mr Rigby on his rendering of 
‘A Lover's Song.’ This charming melody, by Louis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
delssohn himself, and Mr Rigby seemed to catch the exact feeling without over- 
doing it."—Manchester Eevning News, Price 4s. London : DUNCAN DavIsON & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE;, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s. each, 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words by C. L. 


Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 











Just Published, 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No, I. “‘ TWILIGHT.” No. 3. ‘‘ THE SHEPHERD'S PRAYER,” 
No, 2, ‘THE BROOK.” No, 4. “‘WAFTED UPWARDS.” 


Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price 3s, each. 
London: DuNcAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA,” 
FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On “ My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill.” 
Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duwcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, 


“LOVE AT SEA,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Miss EDITH WYNNE at the Liverpool 
¢ Philharmonic Concerts, 


Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


SONG. 
THE POETRY BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 


THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BENEDIOT. 


PRICE 48. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 


Sung with great success by Mr Eowarp Lioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘ Serena and made scarcely 


less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe’s truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that ma hee oy 
jan, 


favourably with the very best of this master’s inspirations."—Brighton 
“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 3s. 
AND 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 
SECOND REVERIE ror ruz PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 48 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Hen | LoVe 
BALLAD. 
By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 














‘This composition is, in all respects, worthy of its predecessor, ‘My sweetheart 
t 


when a boy.’ It is simple in structure, and within the means of every amateur ; 
but its music is pleasing, and thoroughly appropriate to the words. No doubt 
the song will soon win a share of public favour.”—Musical World, 

“Mr Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘ Her I love,’ will be certain to find many admirers 
for the musicianly instinct which pervades it, as well as for the happy manner in 
which the very pretty melody has been laid out for the voice.”—Morning Post, 


“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
SONG. 
Words by Miss 8. P,. HOWELL. 
Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 
wae Ripa” HES SESS as a ee 


—Graphic, 
‘Mr Wilford Morgan's latest production, ‘ Little birdie to me,’ apparently 
aims at simplicity of melody and accom ent, and has happily hit it,”—Jorning 


Post, 

“‘ LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.'~Mr Wilford Morgan has just published another 
very pleasing song under the above title. It is a very fresh, bright melody, which 
might almost be signed Mendelssohn; and the accompaniment, while sufficient 
to sustain the voice, is extremely . — Era, 

“A easanes song, full of melody and sweetness, without being difficult to 
singers moderate compass.”— Hornet, 

‘From Messrs Duncan Davison & Co, we have a song by the well-known voca- 

Mr , ‘Little birdie to me,'a remarkably good and 


, offectively har- 
ss but very few difficulties 








London: Duxoay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


, elements of and 
should eventually become as popular as the composer's * M pelt me a 
boy.’ "—Sunday Times. ‘~ ' 
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OPENING OF THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 
(From the “Daily Telegraph,” 4th January.) 


To-morrow Paris will devote her municipal energies to the opening 
of the new Operahouse. When the sumptuous edifice facing the Rue 
de la Paix was to be consecrated to its artistic mission, and how that 
ceremony could best be carried out, were topics which had long 
agitated the Parisian mind. The claims of rival composers have been 
discussed so as to recall the days of Gluck and Piccini, Negotiations 
with popular, and, therefore, not easily satisfied artists, have been 
watched as though upon them depended the fate of a nation; 
and a stronger desire to witness the actual opening could not be shown 
did the proceedings involve a sensation trial for murder or the advent 
of anew dynasty. Upon the points which the Government has now 
authoritatively determined we have nothing tosay. If French musicians 
are no more able to agree upon a worthy representative of their body 
than the French nation is able to decide upon a form ot government— 
if there be no work in the imposing repertory of French national 
opera which all can accept as fitted for an august occasion, we may 
wonder, but not intervene. On the other hand, some explanation of 
the attendant phenomena may remove from the minds of English 
readers no small surprise, or, at any rate, disabuse them of false 
impressions, On our side of the Channel it would be impossible for 
any matter connected with art to acquire the importance with which 
Frenchmen have invested the opening of the New Opéra. Such a 
result is foreign to our instincts, and to all our ideas of the relative 
position artistic things should occupy in the economy of life. Where- 
fore not a few of us may be looking at our neighbours with mingled 
astonishment and contempt, putting their behaviour down to the eccen- 
tricity and incomprehensibleness of ‘‘ French ways” in general, But 
it is doubtful whether, if we were in their place, even with our own 
somewhat cold and careless regard for art, we should be less moved 
than they, French operas can boast such proud achievements and 
such a brilliant history, extending over more than two hundred years, 
that it appeals with irresistible force, not only to artistic but national 
pride, It sheds lustre upon the entire country; and asan Englisman, 
who cannot tell an ironclad from a ‘‘ gig,” may be proud of the British 
Navy, so a Frenchman, whom no “ concord of sweet sounds” can move, 
may glory in that which is, beyond all doubt, one of his nation’s 
proudest boasts, But French opera has other claims. During its entire 
career it has been so intimately associated with the fortunes of France 
that a record of the one sheds no little light upon the annals of the 
other. Even its various names are landmarks in the course of the 
country’s history. First known as the Académie Royale, then as the 
Académie Nationale, and next as the Académie Impériale, it has under- 
gone the “strange mutation” of being all three over again, But the 
interweaving of French national life with the life of French opera is so 
close in more essential respects that it will be instructive to look at the 
matter somewhat in detail, 

Oddly enough, French opera had an ecclesiastical origin. Urban 
Vil, is said to have recommended the importation of lyric drama into 
France ; and it is certain that his Legate, Cardinal Bichi, directed the 
first performance of the firet French work, “ Akébar, Roi de Mogul;” 
the place being the episcopal palace of Carpentras, and the composer an 
Abhé Mailly. Another Abbé—Perrin—wrote the second opera, and to 
him the patent of the Académie Royale was originally granted. But 
this priestly influence over the young institution did not long endure. 
Emerging from the kitchen of Mdlle de Montpensier, Lulli appeared 
on the scene where he was so long to reign as undisputed chief. His 
connection with Molitre, and that of his successor, Rameau, with 
Racine, thus early associated French opera and the most illustrious 
names in the country’s literature; nor did the pick and flower of 
aristocracy refuse to take advantage of a clause in Louis XIV.’s patent 
which enacted that “all gentlemen and ladies may sing in the said 
Pleces and representations of our Royal Academy without being con- 
re for that reason to derogate from the titles of nobility, or from 
en pmo rights, and immunities,” During the Regency of the 
Siatp Gana the Opéra became more closely connected with the 

ever on that account falling very lowindeed, The Regent 





was Often drunk at the performances, and his example found so many 
imitators that it became necessary to station an armed guard behind 
the scenes for the protection of the artists. At this time, moreover, 
the Opera House entered upon its career as a theatre of historic evente. 
There the notorious Law was assailed by a furious mob of his dupes; 
there the unfortunate Charles Edward Stuart was arrested previous to 
being expelled from France in accordance with the Treaty of 1748; 
and there rancorously hostile parties fought out the only musical 
quarrel that ever rose to national importance. The struggle identified 
with the names of Gluck and Piccini seems now like some wild 
romance, but it was very real fifteen vears before the Revolution began 
to occupy French society with graver matters. It arrayed Marie 
Antoinette against Madame du Barry in a fierce trial of strength; it 
divided into opposite camps such men as Suard, the Abbé Arnaud, 
Rousseau, Marmontel, La Harpe, and D’Alembert, and filled Paris with 
“envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness,” not to speak of a literature 
which remains to this day a curious example of human folly. The 
second Opera House in the Palais Royal was destroyed by fire in 
1781, not long after the growing insubordination of the French had 
found a strange outcome in the revolt of the artista against their 
manager, and the setting up of a republic. Its successor at the Porte 
St Martin took only eighty-six days to build, and there, for the next 
ten years, French opera found a home. But through much of that 
time it led a troubled life. The Parisians sternly ordered the house to 
be shut on the memorable day which saw the taking of the Bastille; 
and within its walls thay celebrated that great event by a scriptural 
melodrama, removed from Notre-Dame for convenience of representa- 
tion. In June, 1791, the King having just fled from Paris, the 
Académie Royale became simply the Opéra; but when Louis 
signed the Constitution, the original name was restored, to endure, 
however, only fourteen days after a disgraceful tumult directed against 
the Queen, who, escaping with difficulty from the house, drove away 
amid showers of stones and mud. ‘Then the Académie Royale de 
Musique became the Opéra National, and soon after witnessed an 
“ offering to Liberty” in the shape of a free performance of Miltiades 
at Marathon, to celebrate “ the death of the tyrant.” At this point a 
different set of men appear on the troubled stage. Aristocracy, in the 
person of the Marquis de Louvois, takes to scene-shifting, while 
sansculottism, as represented by Hébert and Henriot, sits on the mana- 
gerial throne, and encourages the artists by an occasional sight of the 
executioner at the wings. In 1794 the Opéra was removed to the Rue 
de Richelieu, and by the end of that year no fewer than sixteen persons 
in some way or other connected with the establishment suffered death, 
either by their own hands or by the guillotine. 

The era of Napoleon associates French opera with the triamphs ot 
Spontini and Cherubini, but chiefly with events of a very different 
character. It was at the house in the Rue de Richelieu that an attempt 
was to have been made upon the First Consul’s life in October, 1800; 
and on his way thither two months later Fourrier’s infernal machine 
spread death around without harm to its intended victim. While 
Moscow burnt around him, Napoleon issued a decree regulating the 
Académie Impériale, and to the Opéra he repaired on the very night of 
his return from the campaign which wrecked his fortunes. Two years 
had not passed before Alexander of Russia “ commanded ” a performance 
at the same house, and soon afterwards Louis XVIII. celebrated his 
triumphal entry into Paris with a grand representation of Gidipe a 
Colone. From this time till 1820 French opera flourished in compara- 
tive peace, but then a woful tragedy sealed the doom of the theatre in 
the Rue de Richelieu. On the steps of the building the Duc 
De Berri fell by an assassin’s hand, and within its walls he received 
the last sacraments of the church—a concession made by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris only on the express understanding that the edifice 
should be razed to the ground. In this emergency the Académie 
Royale occupied the Théatre Favart, pending the completion of the 
house in the Rue Lepelletier, which succumbed but recently to the 
flames. Here the greatest artistic triumphs ot French opera 
were achieved. La Muette of Auber, the Siege de Corinthe 
and Guillaume Tell of Rossini, the Favorita of Donizetti, and Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, and Le Prophete of Meyerbeer are names which 
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readily suggest to the least informed reader of musical records a yet 
longer list of glorious successes, But the connection of national opera 
and national history had not ceased. A performance of La Muette 
fanned the spark which, bursting into a flame, scared Charles X. from 
the throne ; and, coming nearer our own time, it was in front of the 
Théatre de l’Opéra that Orsini made his desperate attempt on the life 
of the late Emperor Napoleon. The recent history of French national 
opera need not be entered upon, especially as the particulars we have 
cited suffice to prove that nothing in England occupies an aualogous 
position, while it is equally clear that an institution so illustrious, and 
so closely interwoven with the varying fortunes of the State, which 
has played so striking a part in historic events, and at all times filled 
80 great a place in the nation’s eyes, may well attract to itself at the 


present juncture no mean regard. 





Paris, January 4. 

To-night the new Operahouse was opened here with great ceremony 
and a grand performance. The event, so far as English and French 
people were concerned, may be considered as an international one; for 
not only was the Prefect of the Seine present, but also the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of London, together with the Sheriffs and 
their ladies, and the City functionaries, all dressed in uniform, and 
gallant in gold chains, buckles, and sworde. 

Besides these personages, however, their was a very brilliant assem- 
blage. Marshal MacMahon, General Ladmirault, the King of Hanover, 
Queen Isabella, King Alfonso the Twelfth, the Count and Countess of 
Paris, and the Duc d’Aumale were all present, together with repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the departments of the State. 

The place assigned to the Lord Mayor and his colleagues was one of 
the “avant-scénes des premiéres,” or proscenium boxes, next to that 
occupied by Marshal MacMahon, these two having immediately 
opposite to them the boxes set apart to M. Buffet, the President of the 
National Assembly, and the Presidents of the Bureaux respectively. 
The first tier—or ‘‘premitres loges”—was designated for the Corps 
Diplomatique, Chief Officers of State, and distinguished visitors, In- 
cluded in this list were General de Cissey, General Vinoy, Marshal 
Regnault, M. Mathieu-Bodet, Duc Decazes, M. Batbie, the Comte de 
Paris, General Ladmirault, Marshal Canrobert, the Duchesse de Mala- 
koff, M. de Cailloux, M. Grivart, M. Tailhand, the Duc de Broglie, 
M. le Royer, Queen Isabella, and the King of Hanover, The second 
tier was appropriated chiefly to officials of the State Departments, 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, military and naval officers, 
Members of the Institute, Presidents of Tribunals, Judges, and the 
Prefects of Police. It need scarcely be said that the scene presented 
by so grand an assemblage of brilliant uniforms and dresses was such 
that the coup d’ail from almost any part of the theatre exceeded any- 
thing that has been seen in Paris for yeare. 

It was a drawback to the inauguration ceremony of this evening that 
both Mdlle Nilsson and M. Faure were unwell, so that neither of them 


was able to sing. In consequence of this disappointment, M. Halanzier 
issued the following revised programme :— 

(1) Overture of Masaniello : ; Auber. 

(2) First and Second acts of La Juive Halévy. 

(8) Overture of William Tell ‘ ° Rossini. 

(4) Blessing of the Daggers in 7’he Huguenots Meyerbeer, 

(5) Second act of La Source ‘ ; Delibes. 


Still the whole affair may be pronounced a success, and the perform- 
ance, which began shortly after seven o’clock, was cordially received, 
and the various acts warmly applauded. It should be added that almost 
all the more distinguished guests also received an ovation. 

Last night the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, Mr 
Alderman and Sheriff Ellis, Mrs Ellis, Mr Sheriff Shaw and Mrs Shaw, 
with two private friends, arrived at Boulogne at a quarter before seven 
o’clock, having had a calm passage, but being somewhat delayed, how- 
ever, by the bar outside Boulogne Harbour, which prevented the boat 
from entering until after a delay of half an hour. 

The Mayor of Boulogne awaited his colleague from London on the 
quay, and having received the travellers, gave an entertainment in a 
private room at the station, 








Arrived in Paris, the Lord Mayor was met on the platform of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord Station by the Prefects of the Seine and 
Police. A room had been fitted up for the reception, and here a 
number of complimentary speeches were made, after which the Lord 
Mayor and party repaired to the Hotel Bristol. 

This morning, M. Ferdinand Duval, the Prefect of the Seine, and M. 
Renault, Prefect of Police, waited on the Lord Mayor to apprise him 
that Marshal MacMahon would be happy io receive his Lordship at the 
Elyeée at noon, and that a squadron of dragoons would escort him. 
The Prefects then repaired to the Elysée, to await the arrival of his 
Lordship, and a great crowd collected meanwhile in the neighbourhood 
of the Hotel Bristol, admiring the sumptuous carriages of the civic 
dignitaries, and the gorgeous liveries of the servants who lounged about 
the entrance. The cordon was kept very carefully by the police, and 
as soon as the dragoons came prancing into the square, the procession 
began to form. 

In the first carriage were Mr Vine, the Lord Mayor's secretary, and 
Mr Palmer Stone, the Lord Mayor’s son. In the second rode Mr 
Sheriff Shaw, whose magnificent scarlet liveries evoked much admira- 
tion. In the third sat Mr Sheriff Ellis, his green liveries being equally 
conspicuous. 

Lastly came the Lord Mayor. His Lordship’s carriage was literally 
shining in purple and gold embroideries, It was preceded by his head 
usher in a cocked hat, immediately followed by four trumpeters in 
scarlet coats and black velvet hunting-caps, ‘The Lord Mayor was 
accompanied by his Swordbearer and Macebearer, whose insignia quite 
impressed the spectators with their novelty. 

The Lord Mayor, on making his appearance, was cheered with a 
warmth most unusual with French crowds, The anxiety to witness 
the procession was remarkable. From every window in the Place 
Vendéme the people were craning their necks to get a sight of the 
cortége, while the footpaths were so densely crowded as to be simply 
impassable. The equipages, especially that of the Chief Magistrate of 
the City, drawn by six horses, were much admired. Asa spectacle it 
was certainly striking, and, fortunately, the sun shone out at the very 
moment when the procession started. Hats were lifted by all beholders 
during the entire route, which was down the Rue de la Paix, along 
the Rue de Rivoli, across the Place de la Concorde, up the Rue Royale 
aud the Faubourg St Honoré to the Elysée. 

On coming there the guard of honour presented arms, and the 
carriages drove into the inner courtyard, at the back of which a 
temporary antechamber has been erected for the forthcoming ball on 
the 13th of January. All the officials of the Elysée who are now in 
Paris were present to witness the arrival. Marshal MacMahon, 
attended only by his secretary, the Vicomte d’Harcourt, the Prefect of 
the Seine, and the Prefect of Police, awaited the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and suite, in the yellow drawing-room on the first floor. The 
President of the Republic expressed great pleasure at seeing the Lord 
Mayor in Paris; to which his Lordship, through Lord Lyons, who acted 
as interpreter, replied by thanking the Marshal, in the name of the 
Municipality of the City of London, for the distinguished honour 
which had been done them by the French people in being invited to 
send representatives to be present at the inauguration of a building 
unequalled in modern times for grandeur of conception and splendour 
of execution, The Corporation of London always desired to be fore- 
most not only in fostering the progress of art, but also in promoting 
international municipal relations as a means of spreading abroad the 
blessings of peace. In conclusion, he thanked the President, as repre- 
sentative of the French people, for the cordial reception which he and 
his colleagues had received from the citizens of Paris. 

To this Marshal MacMahon responded that the alliance between the 
two nations had been securely cemented by the Crimean war, in which 
they had stood side by side—a war in which he himself had been 
engaged. For his own part he should always strive to increase the 
good feeling existing between the two countries. 

In the afternoon, after the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs had taken lunch 
at the Hotel Bristol, where they were joined by the Prefects of the 
Seine and of the Police, the Lady Mayoress, Mrs Ellis, Mrs Shaw, and 
Mr Campbell Clarke, bie Lordship returned in his state carriage to the 
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Elysée, escorted by a squadron of dragoons, The streets were again 
lined as thickly as in the morning, the Faubourg Saint Honoré being 
densely crowded. The Duchess of Magenta personally received the 
Lady Mayoress and suite, conversing for some time in the purest 
Englich, until the arrival of Marshal MacMahon, when her Ladyship 
was introduced to the President. Madame la Maréchale kindly invited 
her visitors to the grand ball, an invitation, however, which they were 
unable to accept. To-morrow the Lord Mayor will visit Lord Lyons, 
the Prefect of the Seine, Prefect of Police, and all the Ministers. On 
Friday his Lordship is to entertain a distinguished company at dinner, 
and on Saturday he will dine with the Prefect of the Seine, 


— 
MUSIC AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Last week the benefit concert of Mdlle Elzer was quite a 
success, and Platt’s Hall drew a full and fashionable audience, 
The programme was complete, and the ladies and gentlemen who 
assisted at the concert were encouragingly received. Mdlle Elzer 
and Miss Ivy Wandesforde carried off the honours, Both ladies 
were encored—the first in ‘‘ The Alpine Flowers,” and the second 
in “ The Spell,” from Wallace’s Lurline. Madame Fabri sang 
the aria, Fidelio (Beethoven), with effect; and Mr Foges did 
better in the romanza from Weber's Euryanthe than on any other 
occasion, The quartet from William Teil was massacred through 
the disintonation of Mr Foges, and in which Miss Post took a con- 
spicuous part. The lady, although very young, promises to 
become a good soprano, with diligent study. Mr Julius Hinrichs, 
an aspirant on the violoncello, although very young also, played 
a romanza from Schubert with great taste, in which he was 
encored, Mr Mansfeldt was better in his piano solo than as an 
accompanist—plainly evident when he accompanied Mdlle Elzer 
in her encore of ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,” although the words 
were imperfectly pronounced. 

On last Tuesday (the Ist) a concert was given by Miss Alice 
and brother Louis Schmidt. The Platt’s Hall was not full. Mr 
Louis Schmidt played better on this occasion than when we heard 
him before. Still he has to study a great deal more to become a 
solo player. His best effort was the ‘‘ Fantasia appassionata” of 
Vieuxtemps, in which he was recalled. Miss Alice played selec- 
tions on the piano from Schumann and Mendelssohn with some 
expression, although too young to understand the different phrases 
of the authors, Miss Bentler possesses a good voice, and used it 
to its best advantage in the “‘ Spring Song,” with violin accom- 
paniment by Louis Schmidt, senior. Mr Davidowitz made his 
first appearance in the aria, “Vieni la mia vendetta,” from 
Lucreza ; he was not very favourably received. The opening and 
closing pieces, septet and quintet (instrumentalists) were well 
received, 

Last Thursday was for the l.enefit of Miss Wandesforde. This 
young lady goes to Europe to finish her musical education. She 
has a pleasing soprano voice, and, we have no doubt, by constant 
study, after a lapse of years, will become a great singer. ‘The 
King of Hawaia was present, according to promise. The hall 
was quite full, and attended by the leading artists of the city. 
The Hawaian song was cen by the beneficiaire, Miss Elzer, 
and Madame Fabri. ‘The latter sang Strauss’s waltz with effect. 
Although somewhat advanced in age, she still retains the vocali- 
zation of an artist of an excellent school. Miss Wandesforde 
rendered Rossini’s “ Non giunge,” from Sonnambula, with great 
effect as a oung artist ; and we have no doubt, by her trip to 
Europe, and with a good master, she will become an artist of a 
high order, but her voice requires much training. In the grand 
aria from Les Huguenots she was much applauded, and both of her 
Songs were encored. Herr Schott proved himself a complete 
artist on the French horn, and his two solos were unanimously 
encored. Miss Elzer did well in her song, although persisting in 
forcing her voice in the middle tones to such an extent that it 
becomes annoying to the ear. The song, ‘‘ Mountaineer,” by Mr 
Makin, was well received. 

All the artists here are on tiptoe at the expected arrival of 
Madame Arabella. Van Praag. 

San Francisco, December 6, 1874. 





MUSIC AT BERLIN. 

To the loudly expressed regret of the patrons of the Royal 
Operahouse, Madlle Minnie Hauck has concluded her present 
engagement by appearing a second time as the heroine in M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. The audience were as much 
delighted with her as ever. She is to return in October to give 
another series of “starring” performances, and then she is to 
enter on a regular engagement of six months annually for several 
years, The fair American has now left for Weimar. 

Madlle Elsa Keller, a contralto from the Leipsic Stadttheater, 
has produced a favourable impression as Ortrud in Herr R. 
Wagner's Lohengrin. Another member of the same company, 
Herr Ernst, is to appear during the present month. He will 
open as Adolar, in Weber's Euryanthe, and if successful will be 
offered an engagement. In June, Mad. Minna Wagner-Ueber- 
horst, prima donna at the Stadttheater, Nuremberg, will also 
~ with a view to an engagement. 

be works to be revived this season at the Royal Operahouse 
will include Ernani, Lucrezia Borgia, Das Feldlager in Schlesen, 
Armida, Fernand Cortez, and Iphigenia in Aulis. Nothing, how- 
ever, is heard about M. Anton Rubinstein’s grand opera, Die 
Maccabier, which was announced as one of the novelties in store 
for the public. 

Giroflé-Girofla has been produced at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater, on a scale of magnificence as regards dresses 
and scenery previously unknown at this establishment. It is 
not likely, however, to prove nearly as successful as its prede- 
cessor, Mad. Angot. e music is pronounced agreeable and 
pleasing, but great exception is taken to the libretto, which the 
critics declare to pass, in many instances, the limits of propfiety. 
They assert, moreover, that the last two acts are utterly deficient 
in interest. The singing and acting are good. Madlle Meinhardt 
acquits herself well in the dual impersonation of Giroflé aud 
Girofla, and is admirably supported by Herr Swoboda in the 

rincipal male character. The other artists, also, namely :— 
Mesdles Preuss, Csepsanyi, Herren Neumann and Schulz, are 
entitled to a word of praise. The chorus gets through its task 
without a hitch, and Herr Kleffel proves himself an efficient con- 
ductor; but, as already mentioned, the libretto is deemed objec- 
tionable, and Giroflé-Girofla will not, probably, figure long in 
the bills. 

A new theatre, the Friedrichstadter Theater, has been opened 
in the Friedrichsstrasse, by Herr Bente. This is the third theatre 
here specially dedicated to comic opera. The conductor is Herr 
Steinemann, who has already filled the same post in Posen, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, and other towns of Germany. The 
opera selected for the opening night was Lortzing’s Czaar und 
Zimmermann. 

Speaking in the Voss’sche Zeitung of one of the Reichshallen 
Concerts, Professor G. Engel says :— 

‘‘The fact that an air by Haydn was included, on this occasion, in the 
programme, affords us an opportunity of remarking that Haydn and Mozart— 
nay, in a certain sense, even Beethoven—are pretty well unrepresented at the 
concerts of the Reichshallen, as well as at those of the Concerthaus. Those 
concerts, therefore, which have made their influence most felt in the life of the 
masses, neglect almost entirely the classical side of art. This fact is interest- 
ing ; and, in order to be in a position to establish it more positively, we shall 
henceforward watch very narrowly the concerts at the above places, even 
though we have no other motive for attending them.” 


CrnornyaTI.—A movement has been set on foot by some of the 
leading German inhabitants to establish a first-rate German theatre 
here, with two distinct companies, one dramatic and the other operatic. 
Herr von Garay, the manager of Lichtmay’s opera company, has 
expressed himself ready to start such a theatre, and give seven per- 
formances a week, provided a sufficient sum be raised as a guarantee. 
Ten thousand dollars have already been subscribed. 

FLorence.—Sig. Scalaberni has issued his prospectus for the Carne- 
val and Lent season at the Pergola, He promises three operas: J7 
Guarany, by Sig. Gomez ; Luigi XT. (new), music by Sig. Luca Fuma- 
galli; and Dolores, by Sig. Auteri Manzocchi. The operatic company 
will include Signore Borghi-Mamo, Ferni; Signori Villena, Boncori, 
Brogi, and Falcheri. The ballets will be Le Figlie di Cheope and La 
Devadacy, both by Sig. Monplaisir, and supported by Signori Passani, 
Boni, Scaletta, Vergani, Rossi, Massato, Signori Spadolino, Fissi, Croci, 
and others of less note in the choreographic world. Signori Mabellini 
and Roncagli will be the conductors. 


see 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE ABBE VOGLER. 
After Sketches furnished by Contemporaries, 
By Jost VAN DER LUCHTEN.* 
(Concluded from vage 854, vol. 111.) 


In April, 1786, a Bremen correspondent says :— 


‘*The Abbé Vogler is now come here. He is no lessa charlatan here 
than elsewhere. Unbounded bragging about his ‘Theory of Music, and 
about his new System of Harmony, which he says have the approbation 
of the Academies of Science in Paris and London, and a thousand other 
shameless boasts, which can come only from a fevered brain, and (I feel 
almost inclined to say), a neglected heart, are employed by him here, as 
everywhere else, to deceive the lovers of music, Generally, too, he 
attains his object. Last week, he played the Cathedral Organ, for the 
benefit of the Poor and of St Peter’s Orphan Asylum. He gave us from 
a large collection: 1. The Death of Duke Leopold ; 2. A musical imita- 
tion of The Day of Judgment, by Rubens;} 3. All kinds of organ 
pieces, with imitations of other instraments, and all kinds of childish 
nonsense. In the Day of Judgment, according to the announcement, 
which I enclose, with some others from Lubeck and Hamburgh, the 
following things were to be expressed: 1. Magnificent Introduction. 
2. The Trombone re-echoes through the graves—they open. 3. ‘he 
incensed Judge pronounces the dreadful Sentence upon those who are 
rejected. Their Fall (!) into the Abyss.—Gnashing of Teeth and Wail- 
ing (!). 4. God takes the Righteous into Bliss—their Ecstacy (!) 5. 
The Voices of the Blessed unite with the Choruses of the Angels (!) 
Among the miscellaneous pieces was comprised : ‘ The Joys of Pastoral 
Life, interrupted by a Thunderstorm,’ which, however, passes over. 
Then naive and gentle delight thereat.t At last a Martial Symphony, 
with beating of drums, marches, firing of cannon, etc. You cannot 
think how disgusting all this was on a beautiful large organ, and in a 
church, where we should have dignity, seriousness, and solemnity. 
Yet nearly all the public was enchanted.—People had often wondered, not 
without reason, why the Abbé Vogler always played for the benefit of 
the Poor. Here we discovered his little game. It is, you must know, 
a bait, and, at the same time, a plan for obtaining permission to use 
the organ, which permission would, most probably, be otherwise refused 
in many places. When his organ-concert was finished, and the church- 
wardens asked for the money taken, he declared that he could play 
only for the benefit of Catholic Poor, and not of Lutheran or Reformed 
Poor. He should, therefore, he said, himself keep the money until he 
had an opportunity of distributing it among the Poor of his own faith. 
To the Poor of this place he gave only a trifle.” 


From this account, any impartial person may glean much, 
very much, especially if he does not forget to read between the 
lines. In another letter, of May, 1786, from the same place, the 
writer says :— 

‘* A day or two ago, I received from Lubeck the enclosed announce- 
ments issued by the Abbé Vogler, who is at present stopping there, 
and has been playing the organ in several of the churches. He is 
going on in Lubeck just as he went on with us, You best see this from 
the advertisemente. The piece which pleased me most was his Sea 
Fight, in which he imitates: 1. The beating of drums (I never heard 
that drums were beaten in naval engagement-); 2. Martial music and 
marches; 3. The motion of the ships; 4. The heaving of the waves; 
5. The firing of cannon; 6. Shrieks of the wounded; 7. Victorious 
shouts of the triumphant fleet, ete. As a proof of the success he has 
achieved here with hisinsipid and childish nonsense, I willcopy for you the 
account written by a man who fancies himself no bad judge of music, 
and inserted in the L/amburgischer Korrespcndent :— 

“ ¢ Bremen, 5th April, 1786.—The Ecclesiastical Councillor and first 
Chapelmaster of the Bavarian Palatinate, Vogler, has given us a speci- 
men here of his masterly art in handling, and—so to speak—command- 
ing the organ. In obedience to repeated solicitations, he will defer his 
departure for Hamburgh, and eseay to depict the Day of Judgment, 
after Rubens, and the death of Leopold, Duke of Brunswick,’ ” 


After a tolerably long-winded disquisition, not, however, 
exactly interesting to readers of the present day, on Justinius 
Knecht, who occupied the same position with regard to Vogler 








* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

+ These two noisy productions were, by the way, the priucipal show-pieces 
at the Abbé’s concerts. 

+ The reader will recollect what was said at the beginning of this article 
concerning the model for the Pastoral. The pictures of Vogler and Knecht 
may have “ suggested,” but they certaiuly never served as “models” for the 
Pastoral, just as little as Paer’s Leonore could be the model for Fidelio, 
though both scores illustrated musically the same subject. 





which Nohl does with regard to Wagner and Liszt, the Bremen 
correspondent continues thus :— 

‘The approbation of the two most enlightened nations in the world 
(France and England) does not amount to much after all. In Paris, he 
was an object of ridicule. The goddesses of the Operahouse played him 
tricks, when he insisted in the most pressing manner on producing 
an opera there, at last pushing matters so far that the management had 
to grant him at least a rehearsal. The opera* was rejected, and, at 
rehearsal, the lady singers burnt their music, tore the silk abbé’s-cloak 
off his back, and played off on him a hundred other jokes, indicative of 
anything but profound respect. In England his name is uvknown, At 
least, it is certain that he created no stir there, or 1 should find his 
name in one or other of the many English journals, which I have fre- 
quently glanced through, always paying particular attention to art 
intelligence. For this nation he is far too great a braggart. Though, 
it is true, the English sometimes are pleased with mere jangle, they 
require that it shall be backed up with something or other.—A short 
time since a ‘ Miserere’ + of his was engraved. It contains the mort 
vapid and repulsive modulations possible. How can a man possessing 
80 little correct feeling for purity of musical composition, as nearly all 
his works prove that he possesses, form a system of harmony, calculate 
modulations, and exhaust their possible number ? With the ‘ Miserere,’ 
there is a short explanation published, which it is impossible to read 
without laughing at several passages of it. We know Vogler’s style: 
turgid, deficient in precision of expression (just like his ideas), and, 
moreover, crammed with exceedingly laughable and tasteless epithets. 
It is a shame that anyone should have confided to a man with so con- 
fused a brain,and with such an absence of clear and correct ideas, the task 
of getting up the musical articles in the Frankfort German Encyclopedia, 
just as—in the said explanation of the ‘Miserere’ ‘ Cor contritum—acrushed 
heart is depicted in a lively manner, in a series of heart-throbs, by the 
basses, as well as the swarm of choristers who rush upon divine com- 
passion ’—and many other strange utterances, must provoke laughter 
rather than aught else. This is precisely the effect of the articles in 
the Encyclopedia. ‘They disfigure the whole work.” 


We will close this article with a communication (probably 
written by Forkel) from Gittingen, as it throws a still more 
peculiar light upon certain parts of Vogler’s character. It is 
dated August, 1785. 

‘*As Vogler has been here as well as in other places, and played 
both the organ and the piano; as, moreover, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with him from personal intercourse, 
and consequently are in a position, perhaps, as well from his writings 
as from personal knowledge, to judge him more impartially than any 
one else, we will say what we know, without troubling ourselves 
whether other criticisms of him are refuted, or (as we almost fear) 
corroborated thereby. Of his System of Harmony, and the approbation 
bestowed on it by the two Academies of London and Paris, he did not 
say a word here, and we know generally that he has spoken about it 
only to such persons as he is certain understand nothing about euch 
matters.$ Gittingen, indeed, is a very unfavourable place for 
dreamers of any kind. With the exception of some few sensitive 
individuals, there is no one here whom they could inflame with theic 
ardour, We are, perhaps, a little too cold. Vogler, at any rate, roon 
appeared to remark that this was not the place for him. He behaved, 
consequently, like a reasonable being, visited with the writer various 
professors, spoke badly nowhere, and pleased everywhere. This time, 
there was nothing more for him to do. So he went away. In August 
of the (following ||) summer, however, he re-appeared, formed the 
acquaintance of an amiable young prince and several gentlemen ot 
good family. He explained to all of them his System of Harmony, 
and would assuredly have played here, also, the part he has played in 
so many large towns, if, as before said, this had been the place for it. 
He wrote in the album of a young nobleman, who is passionately foud 
of music ;— 

““1 4 4 harmonic proportion, 

“*1 3 5 arithmetical proportion, 
“* the first according to origin and the second according to position, The 
‘«* latter does not supersede the former, but changes the oppearance. Let 
“* such be the relation of your soul (harmonious amateur), and the supple- 
“** ness af your actions (loyal friend). ‘ Uogtier.’” 


_ Let any one, who can, understand this transcendent specimen of 
imbecility. I believe that even the learned scholars of the 
Kladderadatsch, subtle as they are, would be in this instance 

* La Patriotisme. 

+ See anic, ° 

{ This characterises very precisely the mountebank. 

| Lhe original has, in all probability erroneously, ‘‘ of tle same.” 
this version the correct one, the date of the letter must be wrong. 


Were 
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obliged to confess themselves incompetent. From what has been 
adduced, however, in combination with Vogler’s theoretical 
phantasms and eccentric compositions, we may well be entitled 
to assert that the world-celebrated Abbé, in a moral as well as 
in an artistic sense, was nothing more nor less than—a great 
Ciarlatano ! 

—---9-——— 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 
(From the ** Musical Times,” Jan. 1.) 


The unique became which, since November 7, has been 
made in the Royal Albert Hall, may now be said to have furnished 
the data necessary for future guidance, and to have reached a 
stage where the term “experiment” hardly applies. It was 
necessarily begun under conditions purely speculative, because 
nothing of the kind had ever been attempted before. The di- 
rectors, whom some have blamed for their imprudence, and others 
praised for boldness, had to advance over the boundary of unex- 

lored region, with nothing more certain to guide them than that 

y no means infallible process called arguing the unknown from 
the known. Several things were necessarily assumed in order to 
make a start at all with the slightest hope of success. ‘Thus, it was 
assumed that the public would go to the Albert Hall in sufficient 
numbers, tem by a weekly programme arranged to please all 
tastes from the most refined to the most ‘ popular.” It was 
anticipated, further, that they would do this with a promptitude 
great enough to warrant a hope of ultimate success before the 
sacrifice, inevitable at the outset, had become too great. And it 
was further expected that the carefully disposed artistic resources 
at command would prove equal to the enormous strain of daily 
concerts. But an assumption, however strong, has yet to bear 
the test of experience, and if any of those just named have failed 
to pass the ordeal, the directors, though they may regret the fact, 
cannot reproach themselves, The scheme of the Albert Hall 
Concerts was a grand one, worthy of this musical age, and was 
worked with a faithfulness and devotion that from the first 
placed the result, no matter how disastrous, in the category of 
misfortunes which have nothing to do with faults. Safe on this 
score, the directors need not fear to confess that, while the expe- 
rience of seven weeks has shown their enterprise, as a whole, to be 
founded upon an estimate of facts that erred only in being too 
Sanguine, the results, as a whole, point emphatically to the need 
of material change. They cannot refuse to believe that, even 
under present arrangements, the scheme would become self- 
supporting in process of time, for it has always been observed 
that enterprises of such ‘‘ pith and moment” are sure to create 
their own public. But the vastness of the undertaking makes 
the process of working up to this result one of very serious re- 
sponsibility—such responsibility, in point of fact, as should only 
be incurred by a public organization, or with a guarantee of State 
aid. Nor is this the only consequence of the seven weeks’ 
teaching. The directurs have now become thoroughly acquainted 
with the exigences of the vast building in which their concerts 
are given, and with the limit within which the resources it exacts 
can be worked with the best results, The highest wisdom is 
shown in profiting by experience, and the directors of the Albert 
Hall Concerts do no more than justice to themselves and to their 
enterprise by frankly making the changes which seem to them 
necessary. What those changes are has now to be succintly told. 

In the first place, the number of concerts per week will be re- 
duced from six to two, and, asa matter of course, the opportunities 
— — preparation thus afforded will be used to their utmost 
extent. 

Secondly, it is the intention of the directors to increase the 
number both of band and chorus, bringing each up to the strength 
necessary for the best effects attainable, in the huge area devoted 
to the performances. The wisdom of this course needs no demon- 
stration. 

Thirdly, it is proposed to cover the same ground as that occu- 
pied by the series of concerts now ended, doing so by the following 
arrangement. One concert in each week will be devoted to the 
popular music hitherto presented on Monday and Saturday even- 
Py special care being taken that the term ‘‘ popular” shall have 
a liberal signification as good and improving works, One 
concert in each alternate week will be devoted to oratorio, given 





up to the present on Thursday evenings, and one to the orchestral 
music which, under the daily scheme, supplied programmes 
for Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. With regard to oratorio, 
it need only be said that the great standard works will be pre- 
sented under materially improved conditions and with the utmost 
possible completeness, With reference to the orchestral music, 
the directors, while paying requisite attention to the claims of 
classical works, will not neglect those of modern writers, whether 
English or foreign. The liberality and comprehensiveness which 
have hitherto marked their operations will continue to do so; 
and no pains will be spared whenever new aspirants for favour 
are introduced to public notice. The personnel of the enterprise 
will remain unchanged as regards the principal artists, save that 
fresh and important engagements are contemplated, and here the 
directors have much pleasure in announcing that the eminent 
violinist, Herr Wilhelmj, will make an early début at the Royal 
Albert Hall, after several years’ absence from England, Other 
distinguished artists will follow him, and it is believed that the 
magnitude and completeness of the performances cannot fail to 
secure the warm sympathy and support of the musical public. 

There only remains to add, that the concerts will be resumed 
on January 19th, and continue until Easter. 





Brescta.—A new theatre is to be built here very shortly. 

DusseLporr.—Herr Scherbath has been chosen manager, for a term 
of three years, of the new Stadttheater, now fast approaching comple- 
tion. He was for a considerable period manager of the old theatre, in 
which position he gave great satisfaction. 

Mayence.—The programme of the first of this season’s Symphonie- 
Concerts, at the Stadttheater, under the direction of Herr Preumayr, 
included Schumann’s “Overture, Scherzo, and Finale ” (Op, 52); the 
1st Movement from Molique’s Violoncello Concerto, and Mozart's 
Adagio for the same instrument (both pieces being played by Herr 
Vollrath, from Wiesbaden) ; Gade’s Overture to Hamlet, and Beethoven's 
Symphony in A minor. ‘The vocalist was Madlle Gayer, who sang an 
air from Spohr’s Jessonda. 

Posen.—The erection of the Polish Theatre here is proceeding very 
slowly, if, indeed, it has not absolutely come to a standstill for want of 
funds. It appears that there is a feeling of strong opposition among 
the higher classes of Polish society against the theatre, because it is 
asserted that the Polish stage has exerted a baneful influence upon 
young Poles belonging to the above classes, By those, however, who 
entertain different opinions, all sorts of schemes have been proposed to 
finish the building. One of the plans suggested is that every son of 
Poland shall devote to the completion of the edifice the first three of 
the new one-mark pieces he may happen to receive. 

Brussets.—The Christmas festivities, which attracted a large number 
of visitors to this capital, proved a godsend to M. Campocasso, who has 
had the somewhat unusual pleasure of seeing the Théatre de la Monnaie 
full, night after night. The works given have been Guillaume Tell, 
Faust,and La Muette-—La Perle du Brésil is still being actively rehearsed, 
under the personal superintendence of the composer, M. Félicien David, 
who has been staying here for some little time. The cast is, as things 
go, a good one, and the Municipality have contributed a large sum for 
dresses and decorations, so there isa tolerable chance that the work will 
prove a success, In addition to La Perle du Brésil, the public of the 
Monnaie are, before the termination of the season, to be treated to Die 
Zauberflste and a series of representations by Mad. Nilsson.—M. 
Campocasso’s successors in the management are M, Stoumon and 
Calabré-i, to whom the Municipal Council have ceded the theatre, 
from the Ist Mav next, for three, six, or nine years, either party being 
at liberty to determine the contract at the conclusion of any one term of 
three years, 

Minan.—The season at the Scala was inaugurated, on the 26th alt., 
by M. Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta, and a classical ballet, entitled Giulio 
Cesare. ‘The opera was very well performed; singers, chorus, orches- 
tra—all acquitted themselves well. Signora Mariani, who sang three 
years ago at the Scala in Der Freischiitz, made an excellent Giulietta ; 
and Sig. Bolis an effective Romeo. They were creditably supported 
by Signora Tatti, as the Page, Sig, Pantaleoni as Capuleto, and Sig. 
Strozzi as Mercuzio. The dresses were splendid and original, but the 
scenery, except the Square at Verona, and Giulietta’s Cabinet, far from 
creditable. ‘I'he stage-business proved that in Herr Bohm, who comes 
either from Pesth or Prague, the impresario has at length discovered 
that “ rara avis in terris,” a good stage-manager. The ballet was an 
utter failure, despite its magnificent mise-en-scene, rich costumes, and 
the exquisite dancing of Signora Fioretti, whose efforts alone were 
rewarded with hearty applause, while every other pereon and every 
other thing in Giulio Cesare were greeted with unequivocal disapproba- 
tion—M. Offenbach reigns supreme at the Dal Verme and the Castelli. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-3. 


DrrecTtoR—Mr S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 





THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 11, 1875. 


To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Progrannme. 
PART I. 
QUINTET, in A major, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello— 
MM. Stravs, L. Rres, ZERBINI, BURNETT, and PIATTI . Mendelssohn, 
NEW SONG, “Tender and true”—Miss EpitH WYNNE... .. Sullivan. 
PRELUDE and FUGUE 4 la Tarantella, for pianoforte alone—Madlle 
MARIE KREBS ie co & bs .. Bach, 





PART II. 
TRIO, in B fiat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Madlle 
ARIE Kress and MM. Straus and Prarrt.. oe ins sy 
SONG, “‘ Versar nel mio cor ”"—Miss EpIrH WYNNE .. = e 
FANTASIA, in C major, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin—Mdlle 
MaRiE Kress and Herr Straus aA 
CONDUCTOR 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
QUINTET, in C minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
—MM. Stravs, L. Ries, ZERBINI, BURNETT, and PIATTI oe 
NEW SONG—Mr SAnTLey .. ‘2 is es a be * 
SONATA APPASSIONATA, Op. 57, for pianoforte alone—Malle 


Beethoven. 
Gounod, 


‘is EA RY .. Schubert. 
. Sm JULIUS BENEDICT, 








Mozart, 
Sullivan. 


MARIE Krebs Me a te si - oA » .. Beethocen, 
LARGO anp ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 

animent—Signor Prati x *H s i" 7% .. Marcello. 

SONG, “The Wanderer "—Mr SANTLEY .. Schubert. 


TRIO, in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Mdlle MARIE Kress, MM. Straus and PIaTtr .. 2 
Conductor 


Beéthoven, 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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EWS comes to us from Bayreuth, where the Festival 
Theatre of Herr Richard Wagner keeps up its legitimate 
business of swallowing the money of Herr Richard Wagner's 
friends. As at present calculated, the monster will be 
gorged by the spring of next year—in other words, the 
house will be finished, and everything ready for the per- 
formances which are to result in the artistic salvation of the 
world. Nous verrons. Repeated postponements make 
cautious people dubious; and they will believe in the 
opening of the Bayreuth theatre only when it has taken 
place. For ourselves, we trust sincerely that nothing will 
further put off so desirable a consummation. Hope deferred 
may make the heart sick even unto death, and we do not 
want to lose our Richard. Far from it. We want our 
Richard to live long, and write, if not more operas, more 
letters to his friends, full of the hard hitting which gives 
even his foes delight, because it is so well done. As, there- 
fore, he cannot yet be spared, let him realise the dream of 
years, and let the Festival Theatre be opened in due time. 
But our news from Bayreuth is of a more particular kind 
in any question of dates. Herr Richard, it seems, is re- 


———» 








solved that the audience at his Festival performances shall 
be a real audience, and not a mere gathering of folk who 
stare at each other as much as at the stage. Such is the 
influence he exerts that he might probably secure this result 
by placarding the house with ‘ You are requested not to 
take your eyes off the stage.” But Wagner—if not from 
experience, from observation—knows the weakness of 
human nature, and can understand the supreme necessity of 
the prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.” The eye, like 
the tongue, is an unruly member, given to wandering, and 
taking the mind with it. Moreover, Herr Wagner appreciates 
the fact that he himself—he, the Richard of Richards—will 
be there to absorb the reverent attention of the multitude, 
and fix their gaze. But the performances are not to suffer 
from any such counter attraction. To the audience there 
will be the stage and nothing but the stage, just as to the 
congregation in a convict chapel there is the parson, and 
nothing but the parson. Richard, in point of fact, means to 
box his friends in so that they can see nothing but what they 
ought to see. Each man will, for the nonce, be encelluled, 
—cut off from the world by half-inch deal, and with no 
outlook save into the land of romance bounded by the stage. 
Bold and daring Richard! May your shadow never be less ! 

But is this all? Nay, verily. We can supplement the 
Bayreuth news with much more conceived in the same 
spirit. Here, for example, are the terms upon which 
admission to the Festival performances will alone be 
granted :— 

I. All persons desirous of attending are candidates for admission 
as a favour, and not as a right. 

II. Money, though very much wanted, is the slightest qualifi- 
cation for admission. Art is not honoured by gross, material 
offerings. 

I1I. All candidates must make solemn oath that there is but 
one true opera, and that Wagner is its prophet. 

IV. All candidates must be prepared to an examination in 
German legends, and to give evidence that he has for a year past 
read nothing else, 

V. All candidates must solemnly declare their belief that the 
said legends are not only the fit associates of art, but are, in 
themselves, edifying, refining, and calculated to strengthen the 
natural modesty of young people. 

VI. All candidates must wear an appropriate dress, so as to 
present outward and visible harmony with the subject of the 
opera. 

VII. All candidates must submit to be searched as a antee 
against the use of wool in the ears—that being strictly forbidden. 

VIII. A scale of fines will be rigidly enforced against all who 
sneeze, cough, blow their noses, or otherwise show a want of 
mental and oer absorption in the performance. 

IX. Persons detected in the act of speaking to each other, or 
themselves, will at once be turned out of the theatre. 

X. Any person expressing disapprobation will be promptly 
handed over to the police of his Bavarian Majesty. 

XI. Those who approve, and are ready to abide by these rules, 
may at once send their money, accompanied by a filled-up form 
(to be had at ‘all the libraries”), stating their full name, 
address, and profession ; their opinions on things in general, and 
a certificate of their baptism. 

Having thus prepared his audience, and boxed them in, 
there will be triumph in Bayreuth next year. May we 
see it. 


Herr JoacuiM is expected in London about the 12th of next 
month. London will open its arms to embrace him. 

WE hear on good authority that Mr Aithur Sullivan has an 
opera in hand, the Jihretto of which is the work of a gentleman 
who boasts a ‘ handle to his name.” 

Mp.ie Marte Kress was to have arrived in London yesterday, 
to fulfil her engagement at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Everybody will have a welcome for “ little Marie.” 





/ 
/ 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


One day, a gentleman in Brussels asked Servais to come and 
drink tea with him. Servais.refused for a long time, but at 
length, after great pressing, altered his mind, and promised to 
come, “Bring your violin with you,” said the gentleman, 
smilingly. ‘Thank you,” replied Servais, “my violin never 
takes tea.” 


Tue set of bells at the new Paris Operahouse will consist of 
ten. They will not constitute a regular scale, but will agree with 
the melody of the various operas, such as Les Huguenots, Hamlet, 
Der Freischiitz, Robert le Diable, etc., in which they will be 
employed. Of course it was necessary that they should be very 
accurate ; but so admirably were they cast by M. Dubuisson 
Gallois, that one only out of the ten had to have anything done 
to it after it emerged from the mould. The following is a list 

iving the note, weight, and diameter of each bell, from the 

rgest to the smallest:—F, 820 kilogrammes, 1:11 metres ; 
F sharp, 760 kilos, 1:05 metres; B, 280 kilos, ‘78 metres; C, 
230 kilos, :70 metres; E, 120 kilos, ‘56 metres; F, 85 kilos, 
‘5 metres; F sharp, 71 kilos, -48 metres; G, 59 kilos, -44 metres ; 
A, 41 kilos, -4 metres; B flat, 40 kilos, -4 metres, 


MR PLANCHE was the originator of that zeal for accurate stage 
costume and decoration which has been since carried to so pre- 
posterous a pitch that, in many instances, every other considera- 
tion has been sacrificed to it. The first impulse was given to 
such revivals by the production of King John in 1824, thus 
amusingly referred to by the veteran dramatist himself in bis 
Recollections and Reflections :— 

“Never shall I forget the dismay of some of the performers when they 
looked upon the flat-topped chapeauz de fer (fer blanc, 1 confess) of the 
twelfth century, which they irreverently stigmatised as slewpans. Nothing 
but the fact that the classical features of a Kemble were to be surmounted by 
a precisely similar abomination would, I think, have induced one of the 
rebellious barons to have appeared in it. They had no faith in me, and 
sulkily assumed their new and strange habilimeats, in the full belief that they 
should be roared at by the audience. They were roared at; but in a much 
more agreeable way than they had contemplated. When the curtain rose, and 
discovered King John dressed as his effigy appears in Worcester Cathedral, 
surrounded by his Barons sheathed in mail, with cylindrical helmets and correct 
armorial shields, and his courtiers in the long tunics and mantles of the thir- 
teenth century, there was a roar of approbation, accompanied by four distinct 
sounds of applause, so general and so hearty, that the actors were astonished, 
and I felt amply rewarded for all the trouble, anxiety, and annoyance I had 
experienced during my labours. Receipts of from £400 to £600 nightly soon 
reimbursed the management for the expense of the production, and a 
complete reformation of dramatic costume became from that moment inevitable 
upon the English stage,” 


WE read in the Gazzetta di Bergamo, says the Gazelta 
Musicale :— 

_ “We know that our celebrated maestro Mayr presented, during his life- 
time, to the City Library, a collection of highly valuable musical works, 
historical and periodical, ete., consisting altogether of about 400 volumes. 
A pendant to this generous act was the gift made, at the celebrated musician’s 
death, by his son-in-law, Sig. Luigi. Massinelli of Bonate, who presented the 
Congregation of Charity with a Mass and Vespers, complete, composed by 
Mayr, written in his own hand, and selected, as two of his best compositions, 
by Sig. Dolci, who is now dead, and Sig. Bernardino Zanetti, who is still 
alive. Sig. Massinelli now enriches the. City and honours his celebrated 
father-in-law by making a far more munificent gift to the Library of Bergamo, 
so that neither the liberality of the donor nor the good which will accrue from 
his gift can be sufficiently praised.” 

The gift in question is Mayr’s musical library, consisting of some 
1,600 works, all numbered. Writing on the subject to the Gazzetta 
di Bergamo, Professor Alessandri, the Librarian, says :— 

“ The gift of Mayr's Library by Sig. Massinelli is a fact of really extra- 
ordinary importance. It will be sufficient for me to state that in the Library 
figure the names and principal works—very many having become rare—of the 
greatest masters, foreign as well as Italian, from the year 1500, beginning 
With Allegri, Scarlatti, Palestrina, Marcello, etc,, proceeding with Durante, 
Leo, Pergolese, Gluck, Jomelli, Haydn, Paisiello, Cimarosa, etc., and continu- 
lug with Winter, Zingarelli, Mozart, Cherubini, Lesuear, Méhul, Beethoven, 
Paér, Spontini, Fétis, Boieldieu, Weber, etc., down to Rossini, Bellini, 
Mercadante, and Donizetti, Mayr’s contemporaries, Of this music a very 
Great deal is in score, all being in good condition, and printed or beautifully 
copied, many of the copies, wonderful to say, in the laborious hand of 
Mayr himself.—If we seek in Mayr’s Library to gratify our feeling of patriot- 


ism, we shall find in Marenzo, Mazzocchi, Giovanelli di Gaudino (Section 
xvii), Lenzi, Salari, Pezzoli, Manghenoni, and others, proofs of the care with 
which music was always cultivated in Bergamo. If we look for musical 
methods, treatises and theories, we shall find a considerable number. If we 
look for precious relics, we have, not to mention others, some of incomparable 
value, as well in an entire unpublished oratorio on the Assumption 
(1820) as in other and smaller autograph compositions of our great Donizetti, 
even the smallest being important for the grand master’s artistic biography. 
and because they prove his affection for Mayr, whom he always loved and 
venerated, we know, as his master, benefactor, friend, nay, more: as a most 
fondly cherished father.” 
— 0—— 


MADLLE MARIE KREBS AT LEIPSIC. 


Yesterday’s concert in the Gewandhaus, for the benefit of the 
Orchestral Pension Fund, introduced to us some dear old acquaint- 
ances, and likewise some new ones, no less welcome. Among the 
former we reckon L. v. Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, performed 
by Madlle Marie Krebs, who is one of the latter—at least in our 
Leipsic concerts. We have, however, heard a great deal of the 
fair young artist elsewhere during the last few years. It was with 
the same Concerto by Beethoven, and with the Concerto in KE 
flat, that she achieved a brilliant triumph at the New Philhar- 
monic Concerts, London, last April. No later than January, 
she will visit England again to occupy the principal position at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, during the latter half of the 
present season, as Joachim and Mad. Neruda did at the end of 
the last, and Herr von Biilow at the commencement of this. 
Well, we wish her every kind of good fortune! ‘They were not 
wrong in inviting her over as a “ Beethoven Player.” She is one. 
Characterized by two qualities as indispensable for the proper 
rendering of Beethoven's productions as experience proves them, 
when combined, to be unusual, namely: the utmost clearness, 
invariably holding up to the mind’s eye all the master’s work, 
down to its smallest atoms, and such genial warmth that the 
innermost relations of every detail to the idea swaying the whole, 
are always firmly grasped and endued with life, her playing exer- 
cised yesterday an inspiring and ennobling influence. Such 
interpreters there must be as long as the most sublime works of 
our art are to exist uninjured. ‘The less, in the rendering of 
them, the medium they require is perceptible, the more gratify- 
ing the result. Madlle Krebs is in a fair way to suppress all her 
own individuality, as far as such an artistic performance would 
draw it down into a more limited sphere of subjective significance, 
But she is, also, capable of sympathetically soaring inwardly to 
the solitary height whence Beethoven created and must be under- 
stood. Hence the exciting and ennobling effect she produces. 

After what we have said, there is no need for us to give the 
reasons why the other things played by the Lady, including 
Reinecke’s cadence in the Concerto, gratified us so much. ‘The 
pieces selected were admirably adapted to the fair artist’s nature, 
which is marked by something light and buoyant, seeking out 
technical difficulties with a sort of graceful wilfulness; and this 
nature of hers stood out, deeply significant, in the above pieces, 
more decidedly than before. She played a Barcarole (A_ minor) 
of Rubinstein’s, and Schumann’s * Traumeswirren” and *‘'Toc- 
cata” (Op. 7). By the bye, we cannot refrain from here men- 
tioning with what charming roguishness an octave-passage for 
the left hand in the last named piece, lightly and gracefully 
thrown in, peeped from amid all the far-sought difficulties of the 
composer.—Letpziger Lageblatt und Anzeiger. 


Pestu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt has forwarded, for performance, to 
Herr Hans Richter, a new and original cantata, for barytone solo, chorus 
and orchestra. It is founded on a poem by Longfellow.—According to 
report, the Abbate and his Son-in-law will give some concerts next 
month for the benefit of the Baireuth enterprise. 

Muston.—Herr Franz von Holstein’s opera, Der Erbe von Morley, 
is a success at the Theatre Royal. The leading artists were exceed- 
ingly good, especially Madlle Louise Radecke, who sustains the 
character to which the author of the libretto has given the name of the 
well-known English actress, Miss Lydia Thompson. 

Rome.—The season was to have commenced at the Teatro Apollo, on 
the 26th ult., with Les J/uguenots, but the opening had to be deferred 
on account of the sudden indisposition of Signora Wizjak. The lady 
was sufficiently recovered to appear on the 28th, when both she and Sig. 
Nicolini were greatly applauded. So, also, was Sig. Aseglio, the 





conductor, 
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Social Intercourse. 
(From ‘‘Another World.”) 
** The contact of society is necessary for the nurture and the pre- 
te of the generous feelings implanted in us by the Great 
ae (Continued from page 11.) 

Among those who had lived in seclusion, seven out of the 
ten had lost their hair and the freshness of their complexion, 
both of which with us are highly valued. They were very 
sallow, and their figures betrayed the incipient decrepitude of 
old age, though for our world they were but in the prime of 
life, if not early manhood. Besides which they had formed 
contracted notions on many subjects, some of them being what 
is called eccentric. 

On the other hand, the collected works of the ten men who 
had profited by contact with the world and its amusements 
were equal in all respects, and indeed superior in some to 
those of the ‘Phey were for the most part 


large and liberal-minded. 


“ seclusionists. ” 
There was but one who might be 
called narrow-minded and eccentric, but his exceptional state 
was greatly owing to the fact that the origin of this tendency 
had not been attended to in childhood. He had, indeed, been 
educated under the old system, and, consequently, before the 
establishment of the oftice of Character-divers. This man was 
the only one who was subject, though partially, to the physical 
accidents which had affected the “ Seclusionists.”” The re- 
maining nine “ Society-sympathisers ” remained fresh, vigorous, 
and gay. 

What, however, satisfied my wise men the most was, that 
the works of the learned men who had lived in contact with 
the world were actually in many respects superior to the works 
of the “ Seclusionists,” although these also were more than 
remarkable. 

In requiring learned men to mix with the world, I did not 
I only 
objected to the passion being indulged in to the exclusion of 


forbid frequent solitude and retirement for meditation. 


the refreshing sympathies developed by a contact with society. 

The result of the experiment I have referred to seemed to 
satisfy even the ten *‘ Seclusionists,” who at least changed 
their habits in obedience to my law. The effects of the se- 
clusion on some of the ten were, however, not got rid of, until 
a certain time had elapsed, and, but for increased knowledge 
of the malady of monomania, these effects on one of the ten 
“ Seclusionists ” would have been even far more serious than 
they fortunately proved to be. 

Tuk Monomantac, 

This man, eminent in the highest degree, believed that 
another learned man, his friend and greatest admirer, was his 
bitter enemy. All efforts to convince him to the contrary 
were fruitless ; for, although remarkably clear-sighted on most 
other subjects, he obstinately refused on this to listen to the 
truth. Indeed, the remonstrances of his friends had the 
effect of strengthening his conviction, that the reptile, as he 
called the supposed enemy, assumed the appearance of friend- 
ship, the better to mask his infamous designs. 

This delusion went on for some time, but did not show 
itself beyond words, and even these were never addressed to 
the supposed enemy, whose designs he said ‘‘ he would ineet 
with simulation and the reptiles own insidious weapons.” 
Greatly as all this was to be regretted, the man was so vene- 
rated, and was usually so calm, that none suspected any ten- 
dency to a deranged intellect. 
ascribed to mistaken impressions, until a very disagreeable 
occurrence opened our eyes to his real state. 

Hermes (Communicator). 
(To be continued.) 


His strong feelings were 
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AN INTERESTING LIST. 


The modern operatic repertory, which has made the fortune of 
managers over the whole world, comprises a considerable number 
of works. The following catalogue contains the titles of some of 
them, with the date of their first production, and the name of 
the place where they were produced :— 

It BARBIERE DI S1viG.1A, Rossini, Rome, 1816 ; OrTELLO, Rossini, 
Naples, 1816 ; La Gazza Lapra, Rossini, Rome, 1817 ; Der Frei- 
scuutz, Weber, Berlin, 1821 ; SEmrrRAMIDE, Rossini, Venice, 1825 ; 
Oxeron, Weber, London, 1826; Mosk, first at Paris, then at Naples, 
1827 ; LA Mverre bE Portici, Auber, Paris, 1828 ; La STRANIERA, 
Bellini, Milan, 1828; GuiLtAumE TELL, Rossini, Paris, 1829; La 
VestAaLe, Pacini, Placencia, 1830 ; ANNA BoLenA, Donizetti, Milan, 
1831 ; La SonnamBULA, Bellini, Milan, 1831; Norma, Bellini, 
Milan, 1831 ; Cu1ARA pt RosemBerRG, Ricci, Milan, 182] ; Roperr 
LE DraBLE, Meyerbeer, Paris, 1831 ; Beatrice pt TenpA, Bellini, 
Milan, 1832 ; L’Existr p’AmorE, Donizetti, Naples, 1832 ; Torquaro 
Tasso, Donizetti, Rome, 1833 ; Lucrezia Borers, Donizetti, Milan, 
1833 ; In Nuovo Figaro, Ricci, Parma, 1833; Gemma pi VeERGy, 
Donizetti, Milan, 1834; I Purrrant, Bellini, Paris, 1834; Una 
AVVENTURA DI ScaramucctA, Ricci, Milan, 1834; Era pug Ore 
sono Tre, Ricci, Turin, 1834; La Jurve, Halévy, Paris, 1835 ; 
Marino Fa.iero, Donizetti, Paris, 1835 ; Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, 
Donizetti, Naples, 1835 ; Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer, Paris, 1836 ; 
CRISPINO ELA CoMARE, The Brothers Ricci, Naples, 1837; BeLisario, 
Donizetti, Venice, 1836; Roperto Devereux, Donizetti, Naples, 
1837 ; In GruRAMENTO, Mercadante, Naples, 1838; Maria pt RupDEss, 
Donizetti, Venice, 1838 ; I puE 1LLUsTRI Rrvaut, Donizetti, Venice, 
1839 ; PoxivtTo, Donizetti, Turin, 1840; IL Tempiario, Nicolai, 
Turin, 1840; La Fite pu Réarment, Donizetti, Paris, 1840 ; La 
Favorita, Donizetti, Paris, 1840 ; Linpa pt Cuamount, Donizetti, 
Vienna, 1844; Nasucco, Verdi, Milan, 1842 ; Sarro, Pacini, Milan, 
1842 ; Saux, Buzzi, Rome, 1843 ; I LomBarn1, Verdi, Milan, 1843 ; 
Don Pasqua.e, Donizetti, Paris, 1843 ; Marta pt Rowan, Donizetti, 
Vienna, 1843; Dom Sepasttan, Donizetti, Paris, 1843; ERnant, 
Verdi, Venice, 1844 ; La Frpanzata Corsa, Pacini, Florence, 1844 ; 
I pve Foscart, Verdi, Rome, 1844 ; SrRADELLA, Flotow, Hamburgh, 
1844; Giovanni D’Arco, Verdi, Milan, 1845; Arita, Verdi, 
Venice, 1846; Macseru, Verdi, Florence, 1847 ; Marra, Flotow, 
Vienna, 1847 ; Jone, Petrella, Milan, 1848; Le Propuire, Meyer- 
beer, Paris, 1849 ; Don Bucerato, Cagnoni, Milan, 1849; Turri tv 
MascuEera, Pedrotti, —; Luisa Mriuer, Verdi, Naples, 1849 ; 
Rico.tetro, Verdi, Venice, 1851; In Trovatore, Verdi, Rome, 
1853; La Traviata, Verdi, Venice, 1853; L’ErorLk pv Norp, 
Meyerbeer, Paris, 1854 ; Les VEPRES SICTLIENNES, Verdi, Paris, 1855 ; 
Stmon Boccangcra, Verdi, Venice, 1856 ; UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, 
Verdi, Rome, 1859; Faust, Gounod, Paris, 1859; Le Parpon 
DE PLOERMEL, Meyerbeer, Paris, 1859; La Forza pet DesttNo, 
Verdi, St Petersburgh, 1863 ; L’Arricatng, Meyerbeer, Paris, 1865 ; 
Don Cartos, Verdi, Paris, 1867; Ruy Bias, Marchetti, Milan, 
1869 ; In GuarANny, Gomez, Milan, 1870 ; Ara, Verdi, Cairo, 1871 ; 
I Promesst Spost, Ponchielli, Milan, 1872 ; SALVATOR Rosa, Gomez, 
Genoa, 1873. 


Srerriy.—Herr August Langert’s grand romantic opera of Dornriis- 
chen has been very well received, and promises to become a stock-piece 
here. Neither trouble nor expense has been spared in its production, 
while the conductor, Herr Faltis, and the principal artists, Mdlles 
Lenau, Schrétter, Teubner, Herren Néldechen and Cabisius, contribute 
their full quota to the success achieved. 

Danmstapt.—Sig. Verdi’s Aida brought, on the first night of its 
production here, with the prices of admission raised, 1,300 florins to the 
treasury of the Court Theatre. As the mise-en-scene cost about 12,000 
thalers, some nine equally lucrative performances will beneeded before the 
management can recoup itself for the bare outlay on dresses, scenery, 
etc,, to say nothing of the composer's rights. 

Cotoene.—Herr Franz Diener, at present singing in Nuremberg, has 
been engaged by Herr Ernst for the next season of eight months at the 
Stadttheater here. He is to receive the respectable sum of 12,000 
thalers. A short time ago, before he, or any one else, suspected he pos- 
sessed a voice, Herr Diener played the tenor violin in the orchestra of a 
Berlin Theatre, and, probably, did not gain ina year what he now 
makes in a week. 

Hanover,—After being performed, between 1840 and 1850 at Leipsic 
and Weimar, and more recently at Munich, Weimar, and Wiesbaden, 
Robert Schumann’s opera, Genoveva, has just been produced here under 
the direction of Herr Fischer. The principal parts were well sustained 
by Mesdles Wekerlin, Riegler, Herren Stagemann and W. Miiller, but it 
was felt that, despite the beauty of the music, the wretched libretto 
will always prevent the opera from becoming popular upon the lyric 
stage, 
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GRETRY AND HIS GUILLAUME TELL* 


Few persons beyond those in musical circles know that, before 
Rossini’s masterpiece, William Tell had already furnished in 
France the subject of a lyrical work. On the 9th April, 1791, 
a three-act comic opera, Guillaume Tell, words by ine, and 
music by Grétry, was performed for the first time at the Comédie 
Italienne. It appears to have achieved only a moderate success, 
despite the reputation and talent of the two authors, whose sober 
genius, by the way, was, it would seem, not particularly adapted 
for a work of this description. 

A small annual publication, Les Spectacles de Paris, for 1792, 
gives the following account of it: “ A great deal of skill in the 
management of the subject, and of dramatic intelligence. Music 
full” (of what?) ‘and of lofty character. But the epoch of a 
great revolution, which belongs to tragedy, will never make a 
proper subject for a comic opera, and the little success of 
Guillaume Tell is a proof of this.” 

Another publication of the same kind, Z’Almanach général des 
i panes speaks thus of it: * This piece does honour neither to 
the genius nor the principles of M. Sedaine. But he followed 
the impulse of the moment, and, if he is to be condemned for 
this, he is in such numerous company that it is impossible to be 
angry with him. If the aristocracy were the dominant party, 
M. Sedaine would be an aristocrat ; of this there can be no doubt. 
In the music we again meet with the creative talent of M. Grétry. 
No com r has more esprit, and knows the magic of the stage 
better than he. In saying this, we are repeating a truth which 
has been told over and over again for the last twenty years.” 

To refer to a musician’s esprit with respect to a piece based 
upon such a subject is undoubtedly tantamount to awarding 
that musician only faint praise. Another fact, too, which proves 
that the success of Guillaume Tell was, at best, only moderate, 
is that we do not find the work among those of which Grétry 
has given us an analysis in his singular Mémoires ou Essais sur la 
Musique, which, as some one so justly said, should have been 
entitled: Essais sur ma Musique. 

Yet, strange to say, Guillaume Tell was the first of Grétry’s 
works which was the object of an arrangement like that after- 
words adopted for Zémire et Azor, Richard Cour de Lion, and 
L’Epreuve Villageoise. On the 24th May, 1828, it was revived 
at the Opéra-Comique, the book having been touched up by 
Pelissier, and the music scored afresh by Berton. ‘hus remodelled, 
it was very well received, the final chorus of the second act 
exciting, we are told, enthusiasm. On the first night of the 
revival, a sort of ceremony was got up in honour of Grétry, 
whose bust was brought upon the stage, and crowned by the 
artists, amid the loud applause of all the house.* 


* From the Guide Musical. 

* It was the epoch of revolutionary pieces. Carafa’s Masanie/lo had already 
been heard, on the 27th December, 1827, at the same Théatre Feydean ; five 
months afterwards, 24th May, 1828, Grétry’s Guillaume Tell was taken 
there, The Opera, too, had given, on the 29th February, 1828, one of its 
greatest successes, a Muette de Portici, and was preparing another, destined 
to be no less brilliant, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, produced on the 23rd August, 
1829. A year later, the Revolution of July was to justify in some sort the 
political apprehensions manifested by the Gazette de France when the joint 
work of Grétry and Sedaine was revived. It is a curious specimen of legiti- 
mist criticism in 1828, as the reader may perceive by the following 
extracts :— 

_ “This piece will always be a dangerous stupidity It is the 
Picture of a people revolting . . . on whatever pretext it maybe . . . 
These things tend to ruin the royal power and the authority of the Govern- 
ment. . , Why this resurrection of such a ridiculous and politically 
inopportune bit of old rubbish ? 

ye The piece is stupid, and filled more especially with those peculiar samples 
of stupidity which Sedaine was so capable of writing. Though we are for the 
future to be deprived of the two charming lines : 

“ Que béni soit votre hymen, 
Et que le clel dise Amen, 
“we have a great many of the following calibre : 
‘*A cinquante pas précis, 
Il faut abattre une pomme 
Sur la téte de ton fils. 
“But it was for the music that the friends and clagueurs had been told to 
be enthusiastic. M. Berton, who seems every day to be doing all he can for 
the purpose of forgetting that he is the author of Montano and of Aline, 





Grétry, however, in two or three passages of his Essais sur la 
Musique, speaks incidentally of his Guillaume Tell, his object in 
doing so being to bring out in especial relief the rustic character 
which he wished to give to his score. ‘In Guillaume Tell,” he 
says, ‘‘ it was necessary that the revolutionary energy should be 
felt, but, through this terrible feeling, certain rustic traits, 
indicating the candour of the inhabitants of Switzerland, are 
everywhere heard; they seem to say: ‘It is to preserve our 
virtues that we rise in insurrection.’” Elsewhere he remarks : 
“Twas at Lyons when I wrote the music of Guillaume Tell. I 
requested the colonel of a Swiss regiment, quartered in the town, 
to ask me to dinner with his officers, At the dessert, 1 told these 
gentlemen that, having to set to music the poem of William ‘Tell, 
their compatriot of former days, I should feel obliged if they 
would sing the most characteristic airs of the period, especially 
the Swiss mountain airs. I heard several such compositions, and, 
without my copying, as far as I know, anything from them, my 
brain was doubtless worked up to the proper pitch, for the Swiss, 
and musicians generally, like the mountainous tone which reigns 
in this musical production.” Artuur Pouaiy. 





“IN MEMORIAM.” 
Euiza P. Morris. 


Heu nobis siluere fides; audire volebant 
Talia ceelicole carmina ab ore tuo. 


TRANSLATION. 

** Alas, for us your lyre is hushed; Heaven’s denizens 
were anxious to hear such strains as yours from your own 
lips.” 

No more for us thou tun’st the lyre ; 
Alas for earth! “Twas Heaven’s desire 
To add thy voice to seraph choir. 
BAKALOUM. 
Freety TRANSLATED. 

“ Alas! to us the lute strings are silent! the angels of 

Heaven desired to hear such songs from thy lips.” 


Silent have become thy lute strings, 
Never more, alas! thou’lt write ; 
Angels list, with holy rapture, 
To the songs thou It now indite. 
BERTIE. 











undertook to arrange Grétry’s antiquated music, while M. Pelissier undertook 
the same for Sedaine’s words. M. Berton has put himself, we know not why. 
at the head of the detractors of Rossini; he will not allow the composer of 
Semiramide and 1l Barbiere to be a man of ‘genius; he is angry at the 
predilection manifested by the public during the last ten years for Urello and 
La Gazza, and he fancies that, by celebrating in an exaggerated manner the 
genius and the works of Grétry, he will eclipse or weaken the admiration felt 
for the author of Mosé and La Cenerentola. Howpitiful! Such, however, is 
the hobby of M. Berton, who can with difficulty forgive Boieldieu for La Dame 
Blanche and the vogue enjoyed by that charming work, while the music of his 
own Pharamond which, with ironical modesty, he called his Petite Dame 
Blanche, met with no success. M. Berton probably imagined that he must 
deal a hard blow with Grétry’s exhumed production, to which he has added the 
overture of Hlisca, and the duet of the two soldiers from Aucassin et Nicolette, 
by the same author. Orders were therefore given to applaud tumultuously 
this score, which, as Grétry’s niece said, ‘ ne sent pas le serpolet,’ but which 
contains great beauties, especially in the duet 1 have mentioned, and the 
magnificent finale of the second act. It was the more applauded out of 
opposition to Italian opera, because it was known that Rossini is at present 
engaged on a Guillaume Tell for the Grand Opera. Such is the secret of the 
somewhat too pyramidal success just obtained for Grétry, whose bust the 
audience demanded at the end of the piece. The performers, supposed not to 
expect such ‘a request, soon re-appeared, grouped with a vast amount of art 
and laurels round the effigy of the great man, who will always be worthy of 
our admiration, despite the bad voices and wretched acting of the artists, and 
M. Berton’s enthusiasm.” 

Leclére played Gessler ; Huet, Guillaume Tell ; Vatére, Melchthal ; Madlle 
Feuillade, Melchthal’s Son, Marie's lover; Vizentini, Pfeiffer, the goatherd ; 
Henri and Belnie, the two soldiers; Mad. Boulanger, Edwige; Mad. Rigaut, 
Marie; and little Charlotte Bordes, Tell’s Son. 

Under the title of Thédtre moderne, Cours de literature dramatique, 
Paris, Allardin, 1836, 2 vols, octavo, the author, M. Delaforest published in a 
collective form his feuilletons from La Gazette de France. (Note of the 





Guide Musical.) 
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THE APPLICATION OF WIND TO STRING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

The third meeting of the Musical Association was held on 
Monday evening in the Beethoven Rooms. Sir Julius Benedict 
was present for the first time, and among other distinguished 
musicians in the room were Sir John Goss, Messrs Turle, John 
Hullah, Ebenezer Prout, W. H. Monk, C. E. Stephens, the Rev. 
J. Troutbeck, minor canon of Westminster Abbey; the Rev. 
Thomas Elmore, the Earl of Wilton (who has just joined the 
association), Mr Ellis, F.R.S., Mr Sedley Taylor, M.A., the Hon. 
Mrs Newdigate, and a numerous company of ladies. Mr J. 
Baillie Hamilton, of University College, Oxford, had undertaken 
to read a paper on “The Application of Wind to String Instru- 
ments,” and, before attacking his subject, he gave an account of 
the circumstances which had led him to devote his attentions to 
it. At Harrow Mr Hamilton had studied the matter with Mr 
John Farmer, the organist and music master of the school, and, 
after going to Oxford, he determined to pursue his investigations, 
but found that they involved such intense application and the 
devotion of so much time to surmount even the mechanical 
difficulties in the way, that he had since given up his University 
career in order to carry out bis experiments. Mr Hamilton then 
proceeded to sketch the history of the various efforts made to apply 
wind to strings, beginning with the old olian harp, in which the 
vibration of the string is made by a natural draught of wind. 

All the subsequent attempts in the same field were but efforts 
to reduce that beautiful but fitful source of sound to human con- 
trol. The primary necessity was to make the whole string sound, 
and to do this it was needful to increase the draught of air and 
to concentrate it on the string. Insidore and Jullien made 
several instruments in which the difficulties were partly overcome, 
but the: first wind fiddle he had read of was one made in Central 
Africa by the bushmen, who, however, bad failed, like the 
European inventors, in the concentration of the wind on the 
string. Mr Hamilton then described the various elementary stages 
of his investigations, the result of which he showed by producing 
a sound from a string divided into three parts, to the centre of 
which a reed was applied, the fundamental note being thus rein- 
forced. A diapason pipe was also sounded to the same note. Mr 
Hamilton next defined the respective advantages of wind and 
string. The string, he asserted, has (1) a simple mode of rein- 
forcement ; (2) economy of space to produce a given note; (3) 
the blending of harmonies upon the common sound-board ; and 
(4) sympathy. The wind, or, in a word, the sound of the organ- 
pipe, has, he argued, the advantages of (1) special reinforcement 
by a column of air; (2) volume of tone; (3) variety and quality ; 
and (4) sustained sound. In his new instrument he claimed to 
have rendered the moving and sympathetic power of the string 
co-existent with the intensity of the organ-pipe, thus producing a 
new and fine effect. He then gave illustrations by sounding 
notes, giving the reed and string tone together, the first of which 
produced an effect which might be described as that of a string 
horn ; the second gave the peculiarly beautiful effect of the Holian 
harp ; and the third the note of the trumpet without the peculiar 
rending sound which it is so difficult to avoid in that instrument. 
But when he had got thus far, Mr Hamilton said, he was met by 
the question, How would it be possible to keep a string organ in 
tune, the proverbial tendency of strings to get out of tune being 
regarded by many persons as an almost insuperable obstacle? He 
had, however, introduced an elastic string which would not get 
out of tune. 

Mr Hamilton then proceeded to reply to a series of questions 
put to him by the Earl of Wilton, Mr Hullah, and other gentle- 
men, and he mentioned incidentally, in reply to a query as to the 
variety of effects which could be produced on a string organ 
answering to those of the stops in an ordinary organ, that he 
could at present reckon on giving at least thirty stops. Mr 
Hamilton explained that he had been unable to bring with him 
his complete apparatus, owing to his inability to obtain the use 
of the room to fit it up, and thus he had only been able to illus- 
trate his remarks by single sounds, but he hoped to give more 
complete illustrations on a future day. 


. Venice.—ZJl Guarany has been produced with tolerable success at the 
enice, 


MEYERBEER AT SPA.* 


I heard the following unpublished anecdote from M. Tombeur, 
director of the Communal School, and these few words must serve 
as preface. 

e illustrious composer, at the time to which I refer, resided 
at the sign of the Prophet, near Poulon, It wasasplendid morn- 
ing in July. He took ‘bis umbrella, and bestrode the ass that 
Bourdoux, now dead, had brought round. Off he went, no 
one knew whither. He preferred, however, the difficult shady 
paths of the promenade which at present bears his name. ‘The 
cadence-like and almost rh bmical language of the rivulet over 
the pebbles; the tiny outbursts of rage of the little cascades 
gushing from between the erratic blocks of stone scattered here 
and there in the narrow thread of water ; the majestic murmuring 
of the trees in the calm air, the capricious songs of the little spar- 
rows of our woods, were all sounds which produced for his ear 
harmony, whence he derived the motives of the grand compositions 
which have rendered him celebrated. His excursions, repeated 
every day in our shady woods, are a protest against the methodi- 
cal purists, who will see nothing in the language of nature on her 
good days save noises scarcely worthy to be observed by the 
dreamers whom they call poets. 

On the day in question, however, nothing was seen at Spa of 

Meyerbeer, of the umbrella, or of the donkey. Now Meyerbeer, 
the umbrella, and the donkey used pretty often to come and take 
a turn round the kiosk in the Allée des Sept-Heures during the 
afternoon concert. The maestro’s long legs, reaching nearly to 
the ground, dangled from the flanks of the animal, who plodded 
on very regularly, while the umbrella beat time, like a conductor's 
stick. It was highly comic, but the spectators did not laugh. 
It sufficed for them to know that the rider going round about 
them owned a name which would become immortal. Not to see 
Meyerbeer of an afternoon or an evening under the shade of 
the great trees was to lose one’s day. On the day. in question, 
he was not seen at the Prophet ; they were expecting him ever 
since mid-day. It struck five, his dinner-hour. No Meyerbeer. 
Then came the evening; still no Meyerbeer. People began to 
grow anxious. It had happened on several occasions, in the time 
when the composer used to ride on horseback, that his steed had 
thrown him in the dust, This was when he began beating, on the 
poor beast’s flanks, the measure of the musical phrases produced 
by his always busy brain. It is true that donkeys are more 
patient than horses, but they are, also, more obstinate, and, with 
such a rider it was not certain that the new Aliboron’s patience 
would successfully withstand his pig-headedness. At last, the 
composer returned. It was ten ph at night. He had been 
absent fourteen hours. He was as pale and ghastly as a corpse 
in a winding sheet. Even the donkey seemed to share the suffer- 
ings of his master, The latter flung himself into an armchair. 
* Quick! fetch a doctor!” he articulated, ‘I am dying !”—In 
less than two minutes, the doctor was there. He felt the patient's 
pulse and looked at his tongue, ‘‘ You feel ill, don’t you?” said 
the man of art.—‘‘ Very ill !” was the reply.—‘“ Is it long since 
you had anything to eat ?”—“‘I am not hungry. I have taken 
nothing since yesterday evening, I think.” —'The Zisculapius began 
laughing. ‘‘ ‘This is my prescription, Sir. Two boiled eggs, half 
a common roll and a glass of wine. At midnight you will dine, 
Had you your donkey with you?”—“Yes, He has had nothing 
either.” —“ Let him be looked after, if you please.” 
At two o'clock in the morning, the maestro had recovered from 
his mortal illness. It was thus that, one day, he was nearly dying 
because he was an artist. It is true that Newton, as tradition 
assures us, boiled his watch instead of the egg which had been 
brought him. The next day, Meyerbeer, the donkey, and the 
umbrella, came once more, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
took a turn for five minutes round the kiosk in the Allée des 
Sept-Heures. Cu, HENRI. 





Srurreart.—Herr Sontheim, whose voice has suffered something 
from the inroads made on it by the Music of the Future, appeared 
lately as the jack-booted hero in Adam’s Postillon de Longjumeau. He 
was much applauded by an audience which filled every nook and corner 
of the Theatre Royal. 











* From the Mémorial de Spa, 
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WAIFS, 


Liszt will not go to America on any terms. 
piano-makers, 

Mr Arthur Sullivan has been spending a portion of his holidays at 
the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Herr Carl Formes has several scrap-books containing newspaper 
articles, and now he can add to the collection another volume filled 
with touching obituaries of himself. 

A party of eight young men went out serenading a few nights since- 
They sat on the pavement, which had recently been paved with a tar 
solution. Next morning, the rear of six pairs of pants dotted the walk, 
and music is heard no more around that cottage. 

M. Ambroise Thomas has had put on his door a bell which gives the 
new la. Rossini had a similar bell. When pulled too abruptly it 
would give a false note. Rossini thereupon invariably exclaimed : “I 
bet it is that dog Ronconi, who never once in all his life gave a note 
accurately.” 

An American male soprano, MrHey wood, has been playing at the Berlin 
Walhalla, Leonora, in the Zrovatore, and La Grand Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein, He sings the two parts seriously, not as a burlesque, and his 
voice is stated by the German critics to be that of a pure and symp:- 
thetic soprano, 

Before Albani’s arrival, Manager Max Strakosch tried to make the 
opera successful on the strength of a fairly good ensemble. He found 
his own purse suffered in consequence. Since Mdlle Albani has been 
singing, the tide of fortune has turned, and he has now every prospect 
of a remunerative season. The “one woman power” is still psra- 
mount, 

Mendelesohn’s father has been heard to say that in his intercourse 
with the world he was constantly reminded of his own comparative 
unimportance by allusions to his being the son of one great man, and 
the father of another. For a private individual such a position might 
be somewhat unsatisfactory ; bot how much more it must be to one 
before the public may be gathered from the fact of Mdlle Carlotta 
Patti refusing pales ata recent concert in Birmingham because she 
had been announced as “ the sister of Adelina Patti,” Looking at this 
matter only from a commercial point of view, we cannot acquit Messrs 
Harrison (who were, we believe, responsible for the advertisement) of 
all blame ; for if the vocalist were a mere pretender, they would have 
no right to force her upon the Birmingham public because she was the 
‘ sister of Adelina Patti;” and, if her fame had been already firmly 
established, there could be no occasion for any such adventitious aid. 
Artistically, there can be but one opinion upon her conduct under the 
circumstances ; and we heartily congratulate Mdlle Patti upon resolutely 
maintaining the dignity of a profession, the refined and elevating 
tendency of which ie too apt occasionally to be forgotten,—Musical 
Times. 

Clara Louise Kellogg is credited with these remarks concerning 
foreign music teachers: “ They give their pupils no rest. It is to the 
interest of the teacher to do ao ; for, when a new comet rushes forth, the 
question is, ‘ Who was her master?’ It is the best card in the world 
for him, and he knows it, and puts in his best. When Grisi first 
appeared, the question ran through Europe, ‘Who taught her?’ and 
the teacher was run down with pupils, True, he never produced 
another Grisi, but he has brought out a good many voices. Then there 
was Wartel, who gave us Nilsson; but that was his greatest feat. He 
haa done nothing since, for there are but few who can withstand his 
exacting method, He would break an American girl down in no time, 
Why? Because our American damsels don’t have the physique, and 
will dissipate. 1t is nothing in the world but an absolute waste of 
money for young American girls to go to Europe. They have com- 
pletely demoralized those foreign teachers, as Americans have de- 
moralized Europe. There are the Milan masters; they do the biggest 
business now swindling American girls. They tell them lies about 
their voices, and coddle them up with great ideas as to their future— 
and all just to get their money out of them. Why these girls have 
only to hint that they come from America, and they are taken in 
most wofully. I tell you, sir, it is a down-right shame.”—“ And do 
you really think they can be educated here? ”—‘‘ Most unquestionably. 
They have only to practise self-denial, and study incessantly and 
hard, and the day will not be far distant when the voice of the foreign 
Opera-singer would no longer be heard in this land. Do you know, I 
am fairly disgusted with our people for running after foreign singers, 
as they do, instead of to bring out our home talent. Naturally, 
American girls have the sweetest voices iz the world. No country on 
the earth produces finer natural voices; and if the people of this vast 
and glorious republic would only our girls to perfect their 
musical education, and the girls would only give up their folly, and 
cultivate their bodies and taste, we would soon have as fine opera as 
the foreigners produce,”—Dwight, [Bunkum,—Ep.] 


He has heard of the 


Apres l’adieu triomphal de la Nilsson, ce sera dans quelques jours la 
triomphale rentrée de la Patti. Aux derniéres représentations de 
Mdlle Krauss la tragédienne lyriqne suceéderont bientét les débuts de 
Mdlle Marimon, une virtuose di primo cartello dans le gevre brillant.— 
Cee eel constitue done aussi un bon début pour |’impresario 

ollini. 

The New York Clipper relates this: “A touching incident we wit- 
nessed the other evening, while attending a minstrel entertainment. 
A young and pretty Irish lass—and, judging by her fresh and ruddy 
complexion, not very long absent from her own green isle—entered the 
auditorium, and, before taking her seat, dropped on her knees in the 
aisle, made the sign of the cross, slowly rose, and then went to the 
chair her coupon called for. We subsequently learned that she is an 
exemplary ber of the Catholic Church, and this was her first 
appearance at a public place of amusement, and the force of habit 
induced the observance of a custom peculiar to the Church.” 











Srrasssuran.—Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin has been most success- 
fully produced at the Stadttheater. 

Gesoa.—La Forza del Destino was the Christmas attraction at the 
Teatro Carlo Felice. It went off very well. 

Mawytua.—Aida, with Signore Scarati, Proch, Signori Bresciani, 
Nollet, aud Seidemanp, has proved a great hit here. 

Sr Lovrs (U.S.).—Madlle Ilma de Murska has paid this city a visit, 
and sung at three concerts. She was enthusiastically received. 

SrocxHotm.—A new national Swedish opera, The Mountain-King’s 
Bride, words by M. Heyberg, music by M. Hallstrém, haa proved a 
brilliant success, 

Letpsic.—Herr Richard Wagner has been here enlisting recruits, 
vocal and instrumental, for the coming National-Festival-Stage-Play- 
Performances at Baireuth. 

Vienna.—In a letter to a high personage, Herr R. Wagner has 
expressed his willingness to allow his Z’ris‘an und Isolde to be produced 
at the Imperial Operahouse. 

Tunin.—Aida, with Signora Singer, Signori Patierno and Moriami, 
has proved a great success at the Teatro Regio. The principal artists 
and Sig. Pedrotti, the conductor, were called on several times, 

Cuemnitz.—The members of the Singacademie lately gave a suc- 
cessful performance of Herr Carl Reinthaler’s oratorio: Jephia und 
seine Tochter, The vocal solos were taken by Mesdlle Gutschbach, 
Mad. Steinhauser, Herren Pielke, and Lissmann. The harp solos were 
performed by Herr Wenzel of Leipsic. Herr Schneider acted as 
conductor. 
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THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Dowoamw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Sragser, W. 


“« The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and caeiies | a and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d. 
y all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


“CHARLIE IS MY DARLING,” 


SCOTCH AIR, 
AND 


PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 

By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s, each. 

London; Dpwoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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CHORAL WORKS 


FOR 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 








THE SEA-MAIDENS. 
By J. L, ROECKEL. 
Price 38. Net. 


SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. 
By G. A, MACFARREN. 
Price 3s. Net. 


THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. 


By WEBER. 
Price 3s, Net. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. 


By F, ROMER. 
Price 3s, Net, 


CANTATAS. 


THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 38, Net. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 
By HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, Net, Paper Covers, 
» 68. ,, Cloth Boards. 
THE PAGE. 
By M. W. BALFE., 
Price 3s, Net, 
WESTWARD HO! 
By J. L. ROECKEL. 
Price 4s, Net, 





TWO.PART EXERCISES. 


For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s, Net. 





DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies). 


Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Pook, 





TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. 


BOOK I. 
*Now the dance ...:...... Weber. 
*Through the dim ........ Gounod, 
*Triumph of Oberon...... Allen. 
*On the sea .............- Gounod. 
Tee B00 sheath, susie id Barnett, 
Song of the Water ...... Smart. 
BOOK II. 
*Oh, boatman,row ...... Donizetti. 
*Village bride ....... .. Costa, 
*Pilgrim’s evening... Wagner. 
*Music of the night . Hatton, 





ee ... Allen, 
Riardueeen Wallace. 


BOOK III. 
*Now lightly we.......... Balfe. 
- *Hark; o'erthe .......... Baife. 
*A psalm of life .......... Pinsuti, 
. *Araby's daughter........ Oberthur, 





17, *Come o'er the waters ... . Bonoldi, 
18, *Where the fairies ...... Balfe. 
BOOK IV. 
19, *The skylark ............ Gilbert. 
20. *Hark! the Gondolier.... Riccardi, 
ts so ee Barnett. 
22. *When the moonis ...... Bishop. 
23, *The sun has been,....... Bishop. 
24. Bridal Chorus ............ Barnett, 
BOOK V. 
25. *Merry minstrels are...... Wagner, 
26. *Good morning .......... Lillo, 
27. *Hark! the merry........ Flotow, 
28. *With song of bird ......Flotow 
29. *Happy as the day........ Wallace, 
30, *The red cross banner .... Badia 
BOOK VI. 
31. *The distant bell.......... Badia, 
32, *The sunset bell .......... Pinsuti, 
33, * Who'll follow - gi 
3% *Sleepon ............ .. Balfe, 
35, *O the summer night .... Prentice, 
36. *O hear ye not............ Smart, 
BOOK VII. 
37. *Sea flowers.,...........+ Barnett. 
38. *Forest home ............ Benedict, 
39, *Warbler of the forest,.., Benedict, | 
40. *Thoughts of home ...... Benedict, 
41. *Welcome Spring ........ Philp, 
42, *The noisy mill .......... Paggi. 





| 80. 


(Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s, Net. 





| BOOK VIII. 

1485: PPD 3055 os bine <tdsalias Rossini 

oS enna yt He Rossini 

SG, SORGD ,.nescvecectosne Rossini 
46. *Fairy Isle.............. Campana, 
| 47, *Autumn leaves ........ Balfe. 
| 48. *Let us haste tothe .... Bishop. 

BOOK IX. 
|49, *The Village Church .... Becker. 
| 50. *Come, sisters, come .,..Gordigiani. 
| 51. *The Zingari.. ... Balfe, 

52. *Morning .... a Handley 
| 53. *Evening ... 7. Handley 
| 54. *Sleep, gentle lady .. . Bishop, 
| BOOK X. 

55. *The Rhine Boat ........ Arditi. 
| 66. *Angels that around .... Wallace, 
57. *Happy Wanderer ...... Abt, 

58, *Through the grassy ... Balfe, 
| 59. *Our happy valley ...... Bordese. 
|60, *Blessed be the Home . . Benedict, 

BOOK XI. 

61. *Happy, smiling faces ..Gomes 
62. *Fairest flowers ........ Pinsuti 
63. *Goddess of the dawn .. Smart, 
64, *At our spinning wheel .. Wagner. 
65. *How can we sing ...... Verdi. 

}66, The standard waves .... Bishop. 


BOOK XII. 


57. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 


|68, *The storm.............. Richards, 
29. *Lightly, softly.......... Flotow. 
(0, *Over woodland, over plain Pinsuti, 
71. *Flow softly, flow ...... osta, 
72, *Rowing bravely ........ Campana 
BOOK XIII. 
IN oid os stendicve Randegger 
74. *Softly mow ............ Duggan, 
| 75. *The Sleigh Bells........ Anderton, 
|76. *Dancing Sunbeams .. . . Rossini. 


. *Fair and fertile valley. _ 
. *Friendship Allen 


BOOK XIV. 
. *Our Vesper Hymn...... Ricei 


*Our last farewell ...... Curschman. 
. *Flower Greeting ...,.. Curschman 
. *Hark the Pilot ........ Bishop. 


. *While the days are bright Bordese, 
. *Sweet Bird of Heaven. . Wallace, 


* These can be had in _ ne with Accompaniment, 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 


THE 


ISLAND of BACHELORS 


(LES CENT VIERGES). 





NEW OPERA BY LECOCQ. 


Performed at the Gaiety Theatre, London ; 
also in Edinburgh and Brighton, with the 
greatest success. 





“The music is so melodious and piquant, quite 
equal, and in some respects superior, to M. Lecocq’s 
later compositions—Madame Angot and Giroflé. Per- 
haps his very best opera, as far as melodious inspiration 
is concerned,” —Athencum. 


Now Ready. 


The Complete Opera, for Piano, * * 
Solo Eaten +t ie 2 6 


The Island of Bachelors Quad- 
BONG or yi ony 5g nhcedegne 0 


The Island of Bachelors Waltz 4 0 


The Island of Bachelors, By 
Kuhe (Nearly ready) 


The Vocal Waltz . . 
I Love Thee tsi: anh 
Woman's Rights. Song 


(Sune sy MISS FARREN.) 


40 
4 0) 
3 0 
4 0 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


“EN ROUTE.” 


MARCHE MILITAIRE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS, 


“TITANIA,” 


CAPRICE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ MARTHA.” 


SECOND FANTASIA ON FLOTOW’S 
OPERA. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ ADELAIDE.” 


TRANSCRIPTION OF BEETHOVEN’S 
CELEBRATED SONG. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















The above-named pieces were played by the 
Composer at his recent Pianoforte Recitals with 
distinguished success. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





CHAPPELL & CO.'S 
PEOPLES 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 









Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas. 
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Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 
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This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly ifvented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs. ALEXANDRE’s large manufactory, CHAPPELL. & Co. can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


appearance. 





Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
M. W: BALE.E’sS 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


iL TADLISMANO.- 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 








Performed with triumphant success by Her Majesty’ $ Opera Company in London, Dublin, 
Liverpool], Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester. 








Complete, with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir 2ls. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 






































8s. a, 
Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) 4 0! Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nixsson, also by Malle Tigtsexs (original key). adapted from the Chorus of Ladies 4 0 
Ditto (in C and B flat) oe 4° 0 Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma), Duet, Tenor, and Bass 4 0 Navarre ... 4 0 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) » £0 Sung by Malle Maniz Roze (ctiginal ke 
Sung by Signor CaMPANINI (original key). | Ditto (in E flat) Se rcs ae 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) . m ... 4 0) The Ladye Eveline (Canzone a’ Evelina) 4 0 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... ess 4 ©} Sung by Mdme Curistine Nixssoy, also by Mdlle Trersens (original key). 
Sung by Signor CATALANI. Ditto (in C) ove 4 0 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). Keep the Ring (Quest’ annel). Duet 4 0 
Ditto (in) .. 4 0 Sung by Madame Curistine Nrtsson and Signor CAMPANINI. 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi d'amor, Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance —_. im 4° 
fuo mai) .. 0} Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio... 4 0 
Ditto (in F) Sung by Signor Rora (original key. ) 4 o Sung by Mdme Curistixe Nitssox, Malle Marte Roze and Signor Rota, 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War A wa does = vee err dell’ a A 4 0 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . 4 0 8 
Sung by Signor Siete: (original key), Ditto, Glee for male voices, scsi by G. A. 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key ... 4 0 Macfarren as 4 0 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera) 4 0 Radiant Splendours (Nella vi viva va trepidansa) 4 0 
Sung by Signor CAMPANTNI (original key) , Sung by Mdme Curistink Nitssos, also by Mdlle Tretsens (original key). 
Ditto (in B flat) 4 0| | Ditto (in B flat) oo 4 O 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
The Rose Song . Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0! Fantasia ... Edouard Ronville 4 0 
Ditto bs E.L.Hime 4 0 Fantasia ... G. A. Osborne 4 0 
First Fantasia . Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0 The Crusaders’ March. ... .. MW. Balfe 8 0 
Second ditto Ditto 4 0 | Ditto. For Two Performers. Sir Julius Benedict 4 0 
Fantasia E.L.Hime 4 0 Fantasia ... eee ... 9, Theodore Trekell 4 0 
War Song ... Brinley Richards 4 0) Keep the Ring. Transcription Ditto 4 0 
Edith Plantagenet _ E.L. Hime 4 0 Beneath a Portal. Transcription Ditto 4 0 
Fantasia ‘s Madame Oury 4 0 Duet for Two Performers .. Signor Li Calsi 4 0 
DANCE MUSIC. 
The Talisman Waltz. Illustrated C. Godfrey 4 0) The Talisman Lancers Illustrated . C.Coote 4 0 
The Talisman Galop Ditto Ditto 4 0 The Talisman Polka .. Arban 4 0 
The Talisman Quadrille. Ditto Ditto 4 0} 





—— ROCHARD' 
Beneath a portal 2 0| 
Radiant splendours ... 2 0| 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song 2 0| 


S EASY bb Ata 

The Rose Song se wi 2 0 
The Crusader's March 2 0 
Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 20 
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